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Technological Change and Human 
Relations ' 


GEORGES FRIEDMANN 








logical change in its connections with social evolution, human relations 
and human values attracts more and more attention. 

This interest is justified : the studies involve a complex problem embracing 
many others of our time, social, ethical, and—at least, so I believe—philo- 
sophical. It often slips out of your grasp when you try to seize it. Roughly 
speaking, it could be defined as the relations between technical and moral 
progress. 

For my part, I firmly believe that before we rise to general ideas, before 
we judge, we must be prepared to go through a long period of inquiry, of 
methodical observation in various types of factories, in dock-yards, in offices. 
We must spend a long time observing and collecting data concerning the 
behaviour of modern men at work and at play, and the evolution of machines 
and techniques of all types which permeate and transform man’s environment 
in an industrial civilization. 


[: SEVERAL countries of Europe and in the U.S.A., the study of techno- 


I 


I used the words ‘industrial civilization”. What do they mean? 
What historical and technological justification is there for this expression ? 

My first point is that there are different phases or stages in the so-called 
‘Industrial Revolution”, which have their own particular features, each 
of them showing technical, social, economic and cultural aspects which are 
closely inter-related. 

(a) The first industrial revolution is characterized by the supremacy of 
the steam-engine and consequently, of coal, which has rightly been called 
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the “‘ first bread of industry’’. It marks the transition from cottage industry 
to the factory. Following the rather primitive inventions of Newcomen, the 
appearance of James Watt’s steam-pumps in the English collieries, the intro- 
duction of the first steam-looms in the weaving industry mark the beginning 
of this phase in the last two decades of the eighteenth century. As shown 
in Charles Ballot’s classic, L’imtroduction du machinisme dans l'industrie fran- 
aise (Paris, 1923), this movement reached France after a delay of about twenty 
years, and, spreading through Western Europe, reached Belgium and, later, 
the countries of Central Europe. In the United States its beginnings were 
rather slow. They can be traced to the last years of Jefferson’s presidency, 
after the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars. 

(b) Gradually, however, discoveries in physics and chemistry and their 
application to industrial processes put an end to the supremacy of the alter- 
nating steam-engine, whose essential characteristic was the role of the piston. 

During the last three decades of the nineteenth century striking techno- 
logical changes occurred. _A new and original set of techniques changed the 
face of West European and North American communities. 

To the steam-engine, hardly modified since the days of Watt, was now 
added, or rather substituted, a whole complex set of techniques, accompanied 
by economic transformations of which I can only mention here a few of the 
most striking features : 

The appearance in industry of new combustibles and fuels, liquid and 
gaseous: the use of lighting gas in the machines of the Belgian, Jean Lenoir, 
from the 1860’s, being an important stage of a movement leading to the 
progressive use of all kinds of petroleum oil in motor engines and, later, Diesel 
engines. 

The revolution, more and more complete, in communications, by rail, 
road, and sea. g 

The readaptation of the steam-engine owing to the technical discoveries 
of Parsons, in the 1880’s, and his steam-turbine. 

New types of metal-cutting machines made of toughened steel, adding 
speed to greater precision and, moreover, involving several different tools, 
co-ordinated in their action: this being a stage on the road towards pro- 
gressive automatization. 

The invasion of industry and agriculture by chemistry. 

And, last but by no means least, overshadowing and dominating all these 
changes, penetrating them, and setting its seal on the second industrial 
revolution : the universal use of electricity. Although the theoretical findings 
of the physicists date back a long way, only at the end of the nineteenth 
century do the practical applications of this new form of energy begin to 
transform the workshop and the use of man-power. Electricity deserves to 
be called the new “ bread”’ of industry. 

Closely linked with these technological changes, with the tremendous 
increase of total production and the necessity, henceforth, of a more rational 
use of man-power, are the first attempts at scientific management which can 
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be observed during this period. The active years of the life of F. W. Taylor 
are between 1880 and 1914: and this is not a mere coincidence. It is per- 
missible to say that the second industrial revolution is also distinguished by 
the appearance of mass production and industrial rationalization—in the 
U.S.A. at first, in Western Europe a little later. 

(c) The second industrial revolution continued and developed at the 
opening of the twentieth century and during the period between the two 
World Wars. 

To-day, we are on the eve of a third industrial revolution, whose char- 
acteristic will be the liberation of atomic energy and, as it appears from already 
advanced research, its application to industry in the fairly near future. 

Such, if we had the space to describe it in more detail, would be the 
historical background of the industrial revolutions. 

Under their influence, various machines have appeared and constantly 
increased in number. They play different and sometimes very numerous 
roles, and have different effects on man’s activity and sensibility. 


II 


(x) Into the first category fall production machines used in industry, 
agriculture and offices. As for the latter, I am thinking in particular of 
accounting machines and of those connected with the preparation of work 
in the workshop. The huge international growth of a concern like the Inter- 
national Business Machines shows how important this field of technological 
development has already become. 

(z) Into the second category fall the various machines for transport on 
land, sea, and in the air. 

The social effects of these techniques are most important, as it appears 
from recent studies. The pioneering contribution of American sociology is, 
on this subject, remarkable, and particularly the work of Professor W. F. 
Ogburn and his assistants at the University of Chicago. 

But I must emphasize that this part of the field is only just beginning 
to be explored and that very much has still to be investigated and to be said, 
especially concerning the motor-car. I remember my joy when, a few years 
before the war, I read, in a list of American Ph.D. theses, the following title : 
“The automobile, a sociological study.” I regret to say that the contents 
of the work did not come up to my expectations. Yet, this field—the effects 
of the motor-car on society, psychology, family and even current ethics— 
is immense and practically untouched. 

The U.S.A. has been defined as “‘ a nation on wheels” and in Europe we 
observe the same trend rapidly developing. There is another definition which 
was given to me three years ago, in Detroit, by an executive in a big motor- 
car factory: ‘‘ The family is the place where the son waits for the return 
of the automobile.” I pointed out to this gentleman that another important 
firm of motor-car manufacturers had just put into mass production a car 
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furnished with twin-beds, so that the inter-connections between car and 
family were even more tight than he seemed to believe. 

(3) Into a third category fall machines of communication: telegraphs, 
telephones, radio, television. Some of the younger members of our staff 
are particularly interested in research in this field. For instance, a book 
will appear next spring, by M. Roger Veillé who has had a fairly long experience 
in the French broadcasting system and is also connected with our centre of 
sociological studies in Paris. This book is entitled: La Radio et les Hommes. 

(4) In our fourth category we will place the techniques of leisure. In 
an industrial civilization, mechanization of leisure accompanies mechanization 
of work and is closely mingled with it. 

Here we find once more, though in quite different patterns, some of the 
transport and communication techniques previously mentioned. 

For instance, the motor-car is, at different times, an instrument of work 
or an instrument of leisure for the doctor or the business man. For the society 
woman whose car wanders between the beauty-parlour, the dress-maker’s 
shop and the fashionable seaside resorts, this double function does not occur. 

Here we find also the gramophone techniques and what can be called 
“‘ the Big Two”’ of mechanized leisure: the cinema and the radio, coupled 
with television. 


III 


This short classification leads us to a third point: the more and more 
pronounced appearance, due to the effect of these technological changes, of a 
new environment of man: “ the technical environment ”’. 

These numerous techniques have transformed and daily continue to 
transform the living conditions of modern societies, and, consequently, the 
relations between individuals. Every moment of life, every aspect is more 
and more affected. We are confronted here by a phenomenon of vast propor- 
tions, invading working hours, life in the street, in the home, leisure both by 
day and by night. 

Let us compare our life with the life of men and women in pre-industrial 
societies. 

Let us take, for example, a man living at the ‘‘ eleventh hour’’ of these 
communities and himself an industrialist. Buffon, the great French scientist, 
forerunner of Darwin, born in 1707, died in 1778. He was iron-master at 
Montbard, a town in Burgundy on the main road to Dijon. The machines 
he used were worked by wind and water, energy coming directly from Nature. 
When travelling, he could not exceed the speed of a galloping horse. For 
Buffon and his contemporaries, most of the stimuli to which they were sub- 
mitted came from beings and things which were not artificial but natural. 

For this natural environment the industrial revolutions have substituted 
an environment which is more and more technical: the “‘ technical environ- 
ment’’, This environment daily thickens, becomes more dense, more per- 
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meated, so to speak, with all the techniques we have mentioned, and envelops, 
on all sides, the men and women of our time. Each day we are submitted 
to thousands of stimuli which, until quite recently, were unknown. 

A few comments are necessary concerning this technical environment. 

(1) The difference between the “‘ technical environment ” and the “‘ natural 
environment ”’ : 

It is absolutely essential to avoid any misunderstanding as to what 
we mean by ‘‘ natural environment”. It is not our intention at all to give 
it the meaning of a purely natural environment. Such a conception would 
be abstract and unrealistic. 

(a) There were techniques in all pre-industrial societies where agriculture 
was far more developed than industry. Concerning these techniques we 
must emphasize that, in these societies or communities, work included many 
repetitive and highly monotonous tasks, such as the millstone, the mortar, 
the spinning wheel and so forth. 

There is no question of an idealized view of the past which would coincide 
with a metaphysics of the “‘ good old days ’”’. 

(0) Therefore, we must bear in mind that, ever since the origins of pre- 
history, the “‘ natural environment ”’ is a relatively “‘ technical ” environment. 
Modern ethnologists are giving more and more attention to studying the 
efforts by which man seeks to defend, feed, shelter and clothe himself, and 
the gradual development of the related techniques. Among the recent French 
contributions in this field, I refer here to the interesting works of M. André 
Leroi-Gourhan, one of the best disciples of Professor Paul Rivet, and Deputy 
Director of the Musée de l’‘Homme and Reader in the University of Lyons. 
And also, on the anthropo-geographical side, to the very important works 
published since 1945 by Professor Max Sorre under the title: Les fondements 
biologiques et techniques de la Géographie humaine (4th volume is in the press) ; 
the works of M. Sorre are in the intellectual tradition of Vidal de la Blache, 
the founder of the French School of human geography which is so closely 
connected with our sociological preoccupations. 

(c) Does all this mean that the opposition between ‘‘ technical environ- 
ment ”’ and “‘ natural environment ” is only superficial, and that it disappears 
on more careful examination ? 

We do not think so. 

The term ‘‘ natural environment ’’ seems justified when applied to societies 
of the past or the present which use machines propelled exclusively by natural 
energy (animal force, wind, water). In these societies, technical change is not 
due to the industrial revolutions. 

On the other hand, in the phase of the industrial revolutions entered 
upon by the Western World since the end of the eighteenth century, there 
is an enormous multiplication of techniques, a huge increase in the technical 
power of man. Motors propelled by natural energy are quickly replaced by 
motors and engines propelled by thermic, electric, and, in the near future, 
atomic energy. 
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For the past hundred and fifty years, technical change has shown an 
acceleration hitherto unknown. This acceleration can be measured and 
attempts have been made in that direction, from a sociological point of view, 
by Ogburn in the U.S.A., and, from an economic point of view, by Colin 
Clark, and in France, by my colleague Jean Fourastié in his recent works.1 

The impact of this accelerated technological change on the environment 
of man is one of the main themes of social psychology and sociology. Here 
we can use the famous Hegelian concept: the transformation of quantity 
into quality. The quantity of these new techniques gives birth to new forms, 
to a new quality, of civilization. In this sense, and whatever may have been 
the technical achievements of mankind, before the industrial revolution, the 
end of the eighteenth century, shall we say, constitutes:a break or even a 
jump: it marks the beginning of a new era in the psycho-sociological condition- 
ing of man by his environment, and the beginning of what we call the technical 
environment. 

(z) My second comment on this point would be this: 

Is the ‘‘ technical environment’”’ a universal phenomenon? Marcel 
Mauss, whose works are read and appreciated in England by social anthropo- 
logists and sociologists, studied the spread of techniques in various societies. 
In 1929, at the first ‘‘Semaine internationale de synthése’”’ held in Paris, 
which offered an interesting symposium on civilization, he read a very 
thoughtful paper, in which he emphasized the importance of what he called 
“les faits de civilisation ’’ (“ constitutive facts of civilization ”’).* 

The techniques, their changes by development and borrowing from one 
society to another, are amongst the “‘ constitutive facts of civilization”. 
Marcel Mauss, with his extremely wide ethnogeographical knowledge, gave 
numerous and very convincing examples. He himself suggested the applica- 
tion of these ideas to the most advanced communities and especially to 
contemporary industrialized societies. 

According to these views, we lay down that a sufficient number of these 
“‘ facts of civilization ’’ create a common pattern of civilization. They define 
and constitute a certain type of civilization. This happens to-day with the 
development of the second industrial revolution. 

In this evolution the U.S.A. is the leading country. But, on the whole, 
the same technological changes have occurred or are occurring in Britain, 
France, Germany, in small but highly industrialized countries like Belgium, 
and recently, in Soviet Russia. 

I do not underestimate (a) the differences in the speed and progress of 
this common evolution, (b) the role of ethical and cultural differences and, 
conseouently, the variety of reactions to technological change, due to what 
Ralp Linton and other authors call the ‘‘ basic structure of personality ”, 
(c) the role, and impact on these reactions, of economic, social, and political 
structures (for example between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.). 


1 Le Grand Espoir du XX° Siécle, Paris, 1949; Machinisme et Bien-Eire, Paris, 1951. 
2 Civilisation, le mot et Vidée, Paris, 1930. 
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In spite of these differences, everywhere, the same technological changes 
that we have outlined above control the same double process of mechanization 
in leisure and in work, and provide the same “‘ constitutive facts ” of civilization. 

This would suggest that there is a common “technical civilization ” 
developing in all countries subjected to the second industrial revolution. 


(3) As a third comment, and in further support of these views, I would 


like to emphasize that valuable observations suggest the existence of common 
factors in industrialized areas of different countries, and refer, here, to a few 
points : 

(@) The common trends in mechanization of leisure which strike the 
impartial observer in such industrialized cities as New York, Paris, London, 
Chicago and even Moscow. 

Concerning Soviet Russia, these trends were already noticeable on the 
eve of the 2nd World War and I have noted them.down, after three trips 
devoted to the study of the impacts of technological change in the U.S.S.R., 
in a book published in 1938 under the title De la Sainte Russie 4 7U.R.S.S. 
(‘‘ From Holy Russia to the U.S.S.R.’’). 

Incidentally; and in the same line of thought, an interesting problem 
is suggested by the reactions of newly industrialized communities to the forms 
of leisure of a mass society, and to the new types of values and habits which 
these create. 

This is the case of the industrial Negro communities which have con- 
siderably increased in the U.S.A., and particularly in Chicago, Detroit and 
St. Louis, since the beginning of the 2nd World War. The process of their 
adaptation to their new environment is being studied in the field by research 
teams under the direction of Everett Cherrington Hughes and W. Lloyd 
Warner, both of the University of Chicago. 

As far as France is concerned, studies in progress, undertaken by teams 
from the ‘‘ Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques ” and led by P. Chombart de Lauwe, 
in Paris, reveal interesting facts about these trends. These studies are devoted 


to the social ethnography of the Paris area, mainly in six districts of the city 


or the immediate suburbs ; the first volume, which forms an ecological intro- 
duction, is now being prepared for the press. 

(5) In the light of the development of the social psychology of personality 
as shown, for instance, by such works as those of Kardiner, Linton, Erich 
Fromm and Karen Horney, I am personally interested in the observation 
and definition of certain human types common to these different societies and 
characteristic of the technical environment. A brief mention, a rapid outline 
is all I can give them here. 

Kayserling (whom, of course, I do not quote as a scientific anthority 
but, in this case, he did hit the nail on the head), in one of his best books, 
Die entstehende Welt (‘‘ The Rising World’’), gives the symbolic name of 
“ chauffeur’, ‘“‘ the driver”’, to the men, who, in modern societies, use the 
techniques, and sometimes very powerful ones, without having any technical 
knowledge or any strong cultural background. 


_ 
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May I state that this is no special attack on motor-car ceive: : it would 
be an attack against most of us—and against myself. 

A number of observations suggest, and this is the point, that technical 
power, when not balanced by culture, tends to shape the whole personality : 
this is the case of the type called here the ‘‘ chauffeur ’’. 

(c) There is another type, perhaps even more interesting: that is the 
man who considers all problems of his daily activity, of his profession (including 
the human problems) only from the point of view of technique and its require- 
ments. We call this type “‘ the technicist ”’. 

Here again I do not want to indulge in hasty generalizations and impeach 
a whole profession. But, being an industrial sociologist who, for years, has 
had the opportunity to observe many engineers inside factories and out of 
them in several different countries, I consider that it is a fact that a great 
number of production engineers, production experts and also advisers in scien- 
tific management have something of this type of personality. 

Incidentally, the second Industrial Revolution has bred the most interest- 
ing type of technicist, F. W. Taylor, who can be regarded as a kind of technical 
genius. But his system of “‘ scientific management ” is characterized by the 
omission of the non-technical factors in the study of industry and of its human 
problems. 

As I just defined him, a man who considers all the problems of his daily 
activity (including the human ones) from an exclusively technical point of view 
is a technicist. One of the usual characteristics of the technicist in offices 
and factories is that, when faced with a problem, he begins by making a draft, 
writing down figures and, if possible, formulating an equation. 

But misunderstandings must be carefully avoided : the traits characteristic 
of the personality of the technicist are not peculiar to any particular occupation 
and can be found outside the professions which are considered to be specifically 
technical: they can be found not only in business, amongst managers and 
executives, but in military careers, and also amongst University professors 
and scholars of all descriptions, including sociologists. 

Coming back to the engineer and managers, those who know France 
are aware that our famous “ hn Polytechnique ”” whose merits are, in many 
respects, considerable, has bred and is still breeding a great number of these 
men, who occupy important posts in public as well as private administration. 

The spread of the ‘‘ technicist ’’ type and the recognition of its weaknesses 
are now more and more freely acknowledged. New trends in scientific manage- 
ment tend more and more to give importance to human relations, and influence 
the programmes of Engineering Colleges and High Schools. It is worthwhile 
to point out here as very significant, the creation and development in the 
U.S.A., at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of a section called 
‘Economics and Engineering”’, which should enable a, certain number of 
engineers to acquire broader ideas about the human factor in industry. 

In France, as in other countries, there is a struggle in this matter, but I 
regret to say that the greater strength rests still on the side of the ‘‘ technicist ” 
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managers and engineers. It so happens that, thanks to research which will be 
published at the end of 1953, we have had the experience of that struggle in 
a big French motor-car concern. A new department, supported by some 
of the highest executives in the firm, is trying to impose itself. It is headed 
by men who, in every respect, both from the point of view of vocational 
selection, training of supervisors, mental and physical comfort of the workers, 
are experienced and well-intentioned. The reaction of the technicist engineers, 
in the workshops as well as in the technical departments, is often negative 
and takes the form of scepticism and passive (or even active)resistance. In 
other cases, the technicist manager, who has had trouble with his employees 
(decrease of output and quality, turnover, absenteeism, or even strikes) sud- 
denly discovers the magic formula: ‘‘human relations” and accepts panaceas 
which, he naively hopes, will, in a few weeks, change the whole morale of his 
personnel. 

May I add that, in an entirely different occupation, that of. medicine, 
we are beginning to collect data on the evolution of this profession, which 
show the rise and spread of a technicist type of physician (not to speak of the 
surgeon). 

This new type seems to be closely differentiated from the former type. 
The abundance and perfection of technical equipment, the common use of 
X-rays and other kinds of laboratory analysis tend to lessen the importance 
of direct auscultation, to lessen also the practitioner’s use of his senses of 
sight, hearing and touch. It changes, as far as the physician is concerned, 
what can be called the ‘‘ feeling for the sick ”’ (le sens du malade) and conse- 
quently the psychological attitude of the physician towards the patient and 
vice-versa. We all know (I mean all of us who have been ill)—and this 
has been confirmed by our interviews amongst various social strata—that the 
moral tact of the physician, his comprehension and sympathy, his psycho- 
logical presence are important factors in his knowledge of the patient and, 
often, in the.success of the treatment. Here are the words of Professor 
Schoemaker at the opening of the 1st International Congress of Gastro-entero- 
logy, held in Brussels in 1935: ‘‘ L’idéal que chacun de nous doit avoir dans 
son coeur, c’est d’étre pour nos malades le médecin moderne avec ses appareils 
compliqués, son laboratoire chimique, ses rayons X, ses instruments 4 endo- 
scopie, sa technique opératoire, et aussi le médecin ancien qui prenait la main 
de ses malades en disant: ‘ Ayez confiance, je suis avec vous.’’’ A well- 
expressed thought of which, I fear, my English will not convey all the meaning 
and feeling: ‘‘ This is the ideal which all of us should keep in our hearts : 
to be, for our patients, the modern physician, with his complicated equipment, 
his chemical laboratories, his X-rays, his endoscopic instruments, his operative 
techniques, and also, the old-world practitioner who would take the hand 
of his patient and say: ‘‘ Don’t lose heart, I am with you.” By observing 
methodically the evolution of the medical profession, psycho-sociological 
research in this field will show us if this noble ideal is and can be attained 
by the technicist type of physician. 
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Before concluding this part of my subject, may I emphasize that the 
evolution towards the technicist attitude is bringing us face to face with 
an international type of individual, the product of the technical environ- 
ment. 

Observations made during my trips to Soviet Russia in 1932, 1933 and 
1936, and in France in 1944 and 1945, when I had occasion to meet a number 
of Soviet citizens, plus the analysis of Soviet literature and recent Soviet 
films, have convinced me that the same evolution, expressed through different 
social institutions and national traits, is taking place in the U.S.S.R., where, 
for instance, heads of firms, engineers, Red Army officers, scientists, managers 
and so forth, show all the characteristics of technicist attitudes towards their 
tasks and the problems they involve. 

In short, I think that in spite of ethnical, economic and political dif- 
ferences and variety in degree and expression, we must admit the “‘ technical 
environment ’’ as a universal phenomenon of our industrialized societies. 

The consequences of such a statement are that : 

(i) There is no scientific reason to speak (as do many distinguished writers 
and essayists in Western Europe) of a so-called ‘‘ Americanism ”’. 

The U.S.A. is ahead of the rest in the evolution towards a “‘ technical 
environment ’’, and it is important to remember that other countries in 
Europe and Asia have stronger and older traditions, homogeneous social and 
cultural patterns which delay this evolution. 

But in this path the U.S.A. has no “ privilege” (if this can be called a 


privilege) ; it is only at the head of a universal trend which is leading to the 


ce 


construction of a “‘ new environment ”’. 

(ii) In opposition to the scheme of orthodox Marxism there are important 
features which are common to capitalist and non-capitalist societies. In other 
words, there are important human problems, and especially problems concerning 
human relations, which cannot be solved automatically by the overthrow of 
the capitalist system, as is dogmatically asserted by Marxist theorists. To 
put it in Marxist terms, the dialectic of technological change is not identical 
with the dialectic of the class struggle. 


IV. TECHNICAL ENVIRONMENT AND THE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN SENSIBILITY 


If the views which we express above are correct, if, corresponding to 
the technological change which has been developing rapidly since the end of 
the eighteenth century, there is a deep transformation of the environment 
of a great part of mankind, if there is such a change in the stimuli to which 
the individual is submitted, then there must also be a transformation of 

; feeling 
emotional . oe 
— } attitudes of ways of in . 

(r) This transformation has been very strongly emphasized by Lucien 

Febvre, the eminent French historian and co-founder, with Marc Bloch, 
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professor at the Sorbonne and heroic Resistance leader, shot by the Germans 
in June 1944, of the journal, Annales d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, which 
has developed, in close connection with sociological research, into a broad 
movement, highly significant of contemporary French social science, and 
known as the “‘ Annales movement ”. 

Shortly after the collapse of France, M. Febvre published in the Annales 
of January—June 1941, an article on ‘‘ La sensibilité et l’histoire ” (Sensitivity 
and History), a manifesto as well as a programme of work, which, because 
of the date of publication, has remained unknown to many whose attention 
it would certainly have attracted under normal circumstances. 

This theme, concerning the evolution of emotional and mental attitudes 
in their relation to changes in the social and technical environment, is also 
the basic thesis running through his admirable book: La Religion de Rabelais 
ei le probléme de Vincroyance au XV I¢ Siécle (“ The religion of Rabelais and the 
problem of unbelief in the sixteenth century’’).1_ I would like to draw atten- 
tion to a chapter of this work which contains an interesting and, I believe, 


quite original line of research into the history of literature in its connections . 


with the sociology of knowledge. In it M. Febvre gives the conclusion to a 
careful analysis of the works of a number of poets and writers of the French 
Renaissance. He points out that the poetic images and comparisons which 
they use are, more often than not, related to the senses of smell, taste or 
hearing. Visual images are, in comparison, very rare. Particularly striking 
is the fact that, to the men of this type of civilization, living in its particular 
environment, hearing seems at every instant to precede and, if I may say 
so, supersede sight. Amongst the great writers of this period, Rabelais is 
the only one who can make a character-study, paint a portrait. In con- 
nection with this point it is to be noticed that sight is the most abstract of 
the senses, the geometrical sense, par excellence. Life in the natural environ- 
ment, the permanent contact with natural elements, natural beings and 
rhythms tends to develop a more concrete form of sensibility than in our 
“technical environment ”’. 

(2) This same theme runs also very deeply through the works of Huizinga, 
the Dutch historian, professor at Leyden university, who died during the 
German occupation, and in my opinion one of the greatest humanist scholars 
of our time. 

I refer here especially to his famous book, The Decline of the Middle 
Ages, and will allow myself to stress one observation which is supported by 
several facts mentioned at different places by Huizinga and corroborated by 
the works of M. Febvre and his disciples. It is the violent contrast of day 
and night imposed on all inhabitants of the countryside and of many of the 
towns. The techniques of housing and of lighting, which were still very primi- 
tive, the conditions of urban life explain this sudden transition from the 
labour and noise of the day to the total silence of the night. Is it, therefore, 
exaggerated to believe that these conditions, mainly due to the level of techno- 


1 Paris, Albin Michel, 1942. 
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logical development, influenced the sensibility of men living in this environ- 
ment, a sensibility which the most authoritative historians describe as full of 
contrasts and sharp oppositions? It is precisely what Huizinga points to, 
namely, that, in these men, there are violent contrasts in feelings, emotions, 
in the whole sensibility, and that they are accompanied by a sort of oscillation 
between extremes. The religious emotions especially were more violent and 
correspond to forms of the imagination different to the average of our time ; 
representations of Sin, Hell, the Devil, Paradise, as observed in the plastic 
art of the period do not have an equivalent to-day. 

The works of the above-mentioned historians suggest to the social scientist 
a new way of studying religion in connection with the evolution of man’s 
environment: for instance, religious sensibility, so far as it can be recon- 
structed from all that we know through writings and works of art, at the time 
of Pope Leo X was not the same as the religious sensibility of the modern 
Catholic, contemporary of Pius XII. How could it be the same? 

(3) The same attempt to connect the total environment and, in particular, 
the technical environment with the evolution of the human mind, feelings, 
and behaviour, appears in the more recent works of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, and 
having had the privilege of seeing him fairly frequently and of consulting 
him in the last years of his life, I know how anxious he was to promote research 
in that direction. His scientific standpoint had considerably changed since 
the publication, in 1910, of the Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, 
the first of his series on primitive mind, and he was perpetually criticizing 
his own findings, becoming more prudent in his interpretations, recasting his 
main theories, as has been quite recently revealed by the posthumous pub- . 
lication, in 1949, of his Carnets (‘‘ Notebooks’’). One of his main preoccupa- 
tions was to investigate the relations between primitive ways of thought and 
behaviour and the state of techniques in the environment. His study of 
the traditional French fairy tales, for example, Puss in Boots (‘‘ Le Chat 
botté’’), The Sleeping Beauty (‘‘ La Belle au Bois dormant ’’), Beauty and 
the Beast (‘‘ La Belle et la Béte’’), led him to regard these fairy tales as sur- 
vivals of very ancient attitudes in the minds of modern men, living in a trans- 
formed cultural and technical environment. 

(4) The comparative study of perception in the “‘ natural environment ”’ 
and the “‘ technical environment ’”’ points to a new field of research. How 
could perception, the relations between space and time, be the same in men 
who knew of nothing quicker than the gallop of a horse or, more often, their 
own pace or the pace of an ox pulling a plough, and in men who live in our 
great European and American cities? It seems, as has been pointed out by 
the analysis of literary documents, that they did not observe their surroundings 
from the same mental standpoint as we do. . 

The senses of man, in the modern “‘ technical environment ’’ are, from 
childhood, subjected to the influence of new techniques, such as photography, 
which accustom him to seeing things from the most varied angles, to rapid 
vision from fast-moving vehicles, and more and more to aerial vision: these 
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influences have been emphasized by one of our best experimental psycho- 
logists, Professor Henri Wallon, since his pioneering article published in 1935 
in the Journal de Psychologie and entitled ‘‘ Psychology and Techniques ”’. 

(5) I would like to say a few words here about the transformation of 
the feeling of presence in the ‘‘ technical environment ”’. 

Piaget has analysed the importance of the feeling of presence in the 
young child and the way in which it is constructed. According to the classical 
scheme of things, the feeling of the presence of a human being is created in 
the child’s consciousness by a process of association. The child associates, 
after a time, the visual image (the external features of his mother, for example) 
with an auditive image (her voice) and eventually, with images of touch. 
By this means, he feels that the same person is present ; he thus constructs 
the feeling of a human presence. 

Is this scheme still valid in the ‘“‘ technical environment ” where, to-day, 
a great number of children, often, as soon as they can speak, are accustomed 
by other members of the family to hear and speak on the telephone, which 
can be described as a technique of hearing without vision ? 

As far as the radio is concerned, I have personally observed the reactions 
of children and noticed how deeply impressed they were the first time they 
heard the voice of a person well known to them, for instance their father, 
coming out of the wireless set whilst this same person was sitting near to 
them in the same room. Here, also, the classical scheme, according to which 
the feeling of presence is constructed, is completely upset. 

Television, which. is rapidly spreading, will have a similar effect by giving 
at the same time hearing and vision without the feeling of presence. 

This evolution of the role and feeling of human presence is one of the 
most important and profound features of the trend which I am trying to 
define. 

A review of the techniques of work and leisure, of the constructive tech- 
niques as well as of the destructive ones used in war, would show a weakening 
of the feeling of human presence as it was felt and lived in the “ natural 
environment ’’. 

In industry, mechanization and gradual automatization have, for cen- 
turies, progressively and constantly decreased the part man plays in pro- 
duction. The history of technological change shows us the existence of 
different stages in the evolution of the machine. The Egyptian potter, as 
it appears from figures in documents, used his two arms and his two legs 
to move the different parts of his machine, to hold the tool and to work on 
the product. His body and his mind were, so to speak, wholly absorbed by 
the machine which was, on the other hand, strictly dependent on man. In 
further stages of this technological development, machines have become semi- 
independent, as, for example, the lathes invented at the end of the eighteenth 
century by the famous French engineer, Vaucanson, or the textile machines 
designed by Edmund Cartwright, and far more still, the turret-lathes which 
appeared in the last decades of the nineteenth century. To-day the rapid 
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spread of automatization has made extremely common, in modern workshops, 
fully independent machines which render unnecessary the presence of man. 
This trend can only be strengthened by the application to industry, in the 
near future, of atomic energy. In our century, a vast lay-off, a universal 
dismissal of man by the machine is more and more frequent. From a psycho- 
technical point of view, this evolution has been admirably summed up. by 
the German industrial psychologist, Otto Lipmann, in his communication to 
the 4th International Congress of Psychotechnics, under the title: ‘‘ Der 
Anteil des Menschen am Produktionseffekt’’ (‘‘The part of man in pro- 
duction ”’), which was later translated and published in the Journal de Psycho- 
logie, in January 1928. 

If we turn to the techniques of leisure, we see that a psycho-sociological 
study of the cinema and the radio has much to investigate about the feeling 
of presence. I am not one of those who question the dignity of the cinemato- 
graphic art. Nevertheless, the film, as compared to the stage-play, to 
dramatic art, is characterized by a certain absence of man: absence of active 
participation on the part of the spectator, and, on the other hand, absence 
of the actor, of the human being in the flesh, with his direct action on those 
who see and hear him, with the direct impact of complex psychological 
influences. Especially when considered from the point of view of human 
relations, the theatre involves a kind of reciprocal action, of creative com- 
plicity between the stage and the audience, which are relatively absent from 
the cinema and the radio. 

The radio allows millions of people, sitting by their fireside with their 
feet in their slippers, to be “‘ present ” at a football match, a meeting, a music 
hall performance, a lecture, a symphony concert. But would it not be more 
true to say that the radio allows, in many cases, a certain form of absence? 
Television, though adding visual to auditive images, deserves the same 
description. 

I strongly believe that the film, the radio, and television, have enormous 
and splendid cultural possibilities and that they are capable, under certain 
conditions, of creating other kinds of human participation and presence. 
But these are still unknown, uninvestigated and, I fear, are to-day being 
abused. 


V 


In the ‘‘ natural environment ”’, man was obliged to participate, to be 
present, in all his activities; in production, in art, in leadership, in war. 
The ‘‘ technical environment ” is characterized by the decline of that kind 
of participation. 

Furthermore, and this is my last point and an important one, it is also 
characterized by a decline in knowledge of the materials on the part of the 
men who work on them in industry and agriculture. . 

Formerly, and until quite recently, work was of an artisan nature and 
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knowledge of the niaterials in which the worker operated played an important 
part in his skill, Much of the apprenticeship consisted in acquiring experience 
in the use of materials: leather, wood, paper, glass, metal, and so on; the 
properties of the materials, their reactions to tools, to shaping, etc., were of 
prime importance. 

In the “ technical environment ” this knowledge becomes gradually less 
and less necessary as a result of the progress of mechanization. 

And this phenomenon has, as will be seen, repercussions not only on 
the transformation of the working conditions of the individual, but also on 
the shaping of human relations in industry and agriculture. 

I do not want to embark on a purely technical discussion. But, after all, 
examples of this evolution are very numerous. Most of the facts given here 
have been observed or corroborated in the course of our research in this 
field. 

The textile industry —Knowledge of the textile fibre, before the intro- 
duction of semi-automatic or automatic machines in the spinning mills was 
an important part of the skill of the workers, and particularly of carders. 
They had to know the varying reactions of the fibre (cotton, wool, hemp, 
flax, silk, etc.) to different degrees of humidity and temperature. 

This knowledge is to-day considerably reduced, if not entirely eliminated, 
by the use of the modern machines, for instance, of the carding machines called 
“gills” in the textile area of Northern France (Lille-Roubaix—Tourcoing). 
In most cases, these machines are operated by women whose whole period 
of training does not exceed six months: six months which are required for 
them to become familiar with the machines, to acquire the psycho-motory 
automatisms involved by their tasks, and the last remnants of a knowledge 
of the fibre. 

As for knowledge of the machines themselves, here, as elsewhere in most 
mechanized industrial processes, it is nowadays the monopoly of the setters 
who do not need any knowledge of the materials (in this case, textiles) but 
merely of the machine, which incidentally requires fairly high qualifications. 

The skilled weavers, capable of turning out a complete article, had a 
very good knowledge of the materials, of the structure of the cloth and of its 
qualities. It so happened that, after visiting a number of weaving sheds 
just before the outbreak of the last war, I had, during the occupation of 
France by the Germans, the unexpected opportunity of making comparative 
observations. As a result of the abnormal economic circumstances during 
the years 1941 to 1945, old looms were revived and put into operation by 
old skilled weavers, particularly in the upper valleys of the Pyrenees. Com- 
pared with the knowledge which their work revealed, knowledge of the 
materials, of the role of the warp, of the structure of the cloth in its minutest 
details, knowledge of the materials shown by workers who are responsible for 
a group of fifteen to twenty-five automatic looms is practically mJ. The 
devices and gadgets which automatically give a signal as soon as the least 
thing goes wrong, have become both numerous and common. The workers 
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do not know the most elementary characteristics of the materials on which 
_they are working or of the product to which their work finally leads. 

Let us now point out how the meaningless character of work in the eyes 
of the worker affects the individual and relations within the working group 
of which he is a member. 

This absence of meaning is due in particular, following the mechanization 
of industrial processes, to the extremely tight reduction of the total work 
cycle and of the unit of work cycles. Light has been thrown on the psycho- 
logical aspect and on some of the social aspects of these problems by an inquiry 
sponsored by the Human Factors Panel of the committee on social produc- 
tivity, and undertaken by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Two members of the staff, Mr. David Cox and Miss Dyce Sharp, have recently 
given a first report in the journal Occupational Psychology. 

In the metallurgical industry, knowledge of the metal, of the varieties 
of steel and iron, of their properties and reactions to the:tool according to the 
different temper, knowledge of sharpening, etc., are all related to knowledge 
of the materials. They are now the privilege of the tool-makers, the main- 
tenance staff and, to some extent, of the fitters and setters, who constitute a 
very small fraction—not more than 10 per cent as shown by our findings— 
of production workers in metallurgical plants with modern equipment, and 
form a sort of new technical aristocracy. The outstanding majority, including 
go per cent of the workers, accomplish tasks which have, in most cases, no 
significance for them beyond that of satisfying immediate needs. 

Comparable observations have been made in the ready-made clothing 
industry. | 

It must be stressed that the manufacture of clothing has, for centuries, 
been a handicraft and has called for accurate and skilled knowledge of all 
the materials used. A large proportion of clothing—and nowadays even 
clothing for the middle classes—is turned out on highly mechanized lines and 
the unit of the work cycle has been most strikingly reduced. 

As far as the shoe industry is concerned, a knowledge of leather was, 
until recent times, very important. The least mistake, the least flaw in that 
knowledge could spoil a whole product. In the case of the highly skilled 
shoemaker, who knows how to make a whole shoe to measure, and to adapt 
it carefully to the foot, the major qualification lies in a knowledge of the 
materials. In the average mechanized modern boot and shoe factory, the 
last remaining possessor ofthat knowledge is the ‘‘cutter’’, and even he, 
in the most up-to-date factories, as I have observed in the big shoe concerns 
of the State of Tennessee, is losing this privilege through the introduction of 
a new type of automatic machine. 

The same observations are relevant in the glove industry, which has 
been deeply transformed by mechanization, as in the Grenoble area of France. 
In the paper industry producing writing paper, envelopes, etc., knowledge 
of paper is disappearing amongst the workers. Before leaving this topic I 

2 Vol. XXV, No. 2, April 1951. 
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would like to quote a curious example taken from an industry which one 
could have expected to remain unaffected by this trend: the confectionery 
trade. 

Shortly before the war, we studied a highly mechanized factory making 
biscuits and pastries in Paris. It was equipped with very modern and very 
beautiful Dutch and Swiss machines. These machines did all the work: 
measuring the flour, egg-powder, sugar, syrup, cooking the mixture and 
dividing and wrapping the biscuits. 

On our first visit we found that out of a total of 80 workers, 20 were 
traditional, skilled French pastry-cooks. They had been kept on by the 
management only to take care of unforeseen incidents. We interviewed 
these men. They told us: ‘‘ The machines are excellent. There are no 
mishaps. We are bored and are sorry we are not back at Deauville, Dinard or 
Nice, working for the season or creating ourselves, as skilled artisans, mag- 
nificent birthday or wedding-cakes at a pastry-cook’s.”” The management 
finally realized the position, and when we returned for further study, these 
skilled workers. had been dismissed. The management kept only three of 
them, not as you keep in museums survivals of an extinct species, but because 
they had acquired, in the meantime, a good mechanical knowledge of the 
manufacturing processes. May I here mention that, in a famous sweet 
factory which I visited in November 1948 in the suburbs of Chicago, the 
training of the men who were introduced to me by the Personnel Department 
as being “‘ the best cooks ”’ in the factory did not exceed six weeks! Needless 
to.say, their knowledge of the materials was rather primitive and that they 
were, in fact, semi-skilled or highly specialized operators. 

We can say then that the decline in the knowledge of materials is a 
universal trend connected with technological change. Of course, there still 
remain branches where craftsmanship survives. But satisfaction in work 
when the job involves the completion of a whole product lies very largely in 
knowledge and mastery of the materials. By jeopardizing that kind of satis- 
faction in work, technological change is greatly altering the human relations 
which were linked with it both in industry and in agriculture. We will return 
later to this point. 

As we have mentioned agriculture, we should bear in mind that there 
is, in the European peasantry, an evolution similar to the one which we have 
outlined in industry. 

In the case of France, in industrialized agricultural areas which have 
been greatly extended in the last three decades, traditional working processes 
are being rapidly transformed by mechanization. Resistance to this change 
must not, however, be overlooked and a recent interesting document on this 
question has been provided by the monograph of M. Garavel, entitled: Les 
paysans de Morette, Un siécle de vie rurale dans une commune du Dauphiné, 
published in 1948 in the series of the Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris. 

An important consequence of these technological changes in the French 
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countryside is the decrease in the number of rural craftsmen: wheelrights, 
blacksmiths, harness-makers, etc.. Some of these men, rather than leave their 
home, prefer to transfer themselves to new kinds of jobs or to readapt their 
old ones ; for example, by becoming mechanics, maintenance men or agents 
for agricultural machines and equipment. We have collected some facts on 
this aspect of technological change and its consequences, in a brief field study 
made in 1947 in the Vexin district, north-west of Paris. One of the features 
of this evolution and its psychological repercussions is that the men who 
are transferred to modern mechanical jobs do not play, in the life of the 
villages, country towns and rural communities generally, the same role as did 
the old artisans. This is also shown by an interesting field study undertaken 
with the help of country schoolmasters under the direction of M. Varagnac, 
the author of an interesting book: Civilisation traditionnelle et genres de vie. 
The aim of this inquiry was to investigate the relations, in the French country- 
side, between recent technological change and traditional .creeds and ways 
of behaviour. Examination of the documents has shown how greatly these 
creeds and ways of behaviour are influenced by the change in what we call 
the ‘‘ technical environment”. The subject tackled here is related to an 
important and, I would say, practical problem of modern culture: how far 
is it- possible to maintain, in a technologically transformed world, traditional 
dress, traditional expression of feelings through dance, song and other forms 
of popular art? Is the rural folklore which was so rich up to recent times, 
in many French provinces, irrevocably condemned to disappear ? 

If we turn now from the rural artisan to the small peasant proprietor 
raising a number of different types of crops, as is oftensthe case in France, 
it is clear that his work calls for a substantial and varied knowledge of Nature, 
seasons, animals, elements, plants. This knowledge is the equivalent of 
knowledge of materials in the industrial worker. 

The peasant is a man of several techniques, a craftsman who must be 
able to turn his hand to widely varying tasks, including repair work. To-day, 
technological change has brought all sorts of machines to the farms, from 
the small motor tractor and the milking machine to the huge combined 
harvesters and threshers, and is substituting them, to a large extent, for 
traditional individual knowledge of Nature and the elements. 

The new forms of mechanized labour in industry and in agriculture, owing 
to the nature of the tasks and the conditions of work which they entail, do not 
provide the same kind of emotional wealth or the same sources of satisfaction 
as the traditional jobs consisting in the creation of a complete article. More- 
over, and without embarking here on an ethical discussion, we may incidentally 
ask ourselves the question whether the loss of intimate contacts with Nature 
in the “‘ technical environment ’”’ does not imply fundamental social conse- 
quences and especially striking changes in human relations. 


1 Paris, Albin Michel, 1948. 
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By splitting up the unity. of traditional occupations and by decreasing 
knowledge of materials and the significance of the task, technological change 
has upset the ancient crafts inherited from the guilds and the human relations 
which they involved. But it would be a great mistake to leave things at that 
point. Indeed, after having, for a while, the effect of individualizing work 
by multiplying isolated machines, technological change tends nowadays to 
create ‘‘lines”’, groups, teams of workers depending on one another. This 
phenomenon is ‘particularly noticeable in the many forms of work involving 
conveyor belts. Conveyor work increases the number of interdependent teams, 
and gives to each a number of complementary tasks. The teams are composed 
of workers who, in their work, must rely on each other. Further, in many 
American and certain European factories, substitutes, called ‘‘ relief men’’, 
are added to the personnel of the groups. They specialize in a section of the 
conveyor work and know several operations. Their job consists in replacing 
fellow-workers during brief absences and so ensure continuity in the work. 

Moreover, the use of new equipment such as secondary belts or ‘‘ tool 
conveyors’, moving floors and revolving seats for the lateral displacement 
of workers standing or sitting, introduces into what, until quite recently, was 
a rigid type of rhythm, a certain degree of fluidity. The worker has, at 
his disposal, a certain margin of freedom which is sometimes relatively great 
and can be still further increased by. the introduction of “‘ buffer stocks ’’ of 
semi-finished products, placed between the workers. In these circumstances, 
the workers can organize their own work within the limits allowed by the 
thythm of the conveyor system, and thus a certain freedom is introduced 
into the otherwise cramped rhythm of work. 

We have observed on many occasions (and have mentioned this fact 
in a sketch of the psycho-sociology of conveyor work, published at the begin- 
ning of this year)? that the collective structure of the work and this margin 
of freedom make for the creation of social relations between individuals at 
the place of work. These social relations are further encouraged by the fact 
that semi-automatic tasks can hardly be said to absorb one’s attention. Men 
and women meet every morning at the same group of machines, at the same 
assembly section or inspection point and a certain social life is engendered, 
lending colour to the hours of work which, in the eyes of the outside observer, 
seem monotonous. This social life gives the operator the benefit of a conscious 
activity which surrounds and envelops, so to speak, the process of reflex 
action, of medular tasks characteristic of the repetitive, fragmentary nature 
of work in mass production. 

It is therefore possible to speak of ‘‘ social” conveyor work groups. Good 
understanding between members of the team, emotional and mental harmony 
play an important role in the creation and maintenance of this “‘ sociability ”’. 
Thus, the selection of individuals who are destined to meet one another, to 

102 va le travail humain? pp. 236-43. 
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work side by side, day after day, month after month and year after year, 
ought not to be left to chance or to methods of a hit-and-miss nature, the 
results of which are often disastrous. I go so far as to say that, in a more 
advanced and rational stage of human relations, people will be amazed that 
industrial organization in the middle of the twentieth century still accepted 
the haphazard throwing together of individuals constitutionally unfitted to 
work together and, particularly, individuals whose working rhythms are very 
different. 

The importance of rhythm in the working group created by technological 
change since the 1920’s and the rise of mass production, has been emphasized 
by recent psycho-physiological research, particularly by the work of Professor 
Léon Walther of Geneva. He is pursuing certain long-term projects, strongly 
influencing working conditions, for example, in an important food industry 
(Suchard’s) and in a watch and clock factory in the Bernese Jura, employing 
1,200 workers and which is highly rationalized and equipped with the most 
modern machines. I have visited him there several times. M. Walther has 
set out his ideas in a book, published in 1947, entitled Psychologie du travail, 
and in various recent articles.1_ I-will only mention those points arising from 
M. Walther’s research which concern our subject, namely the repercussions 
of technological change on human relations and, particularly, the rhythm of 
working groups. 

Rhythm is profoundly and specifically characteristic of the individual. 
Each of us has his natural ‘‘ rhythm ”’ which he can neither ignore nor trans- 
gress. One of the main tasks of the science of human work is to detect 
the natural rhythm of the individual in his economic activity. From a 
physiological point of view, rhythm can be defined as a pause inserted between 
muscular contractions, a pause which allows for the recuperation of spent 
energy. Rhythm thus increases the amplitude of a movement without 
increasing the initial effort, and has the effect of delaying the appearance 
of fatigue. Its connections with the feeling of satisfaction in work and interest 
in work are narrow and permanent. 

M. Walther has conceived a method for determining the rhythm which 

“natural” to each operative. This method is remarkably simple and 
oi proved effective, as I have seen for myself, but I cannot enter here into 
technical details. 

~ Thanks to a knowledge of the rhythms, it becomes possible to form groups 
of workers which are what might be called ‘‘ physiologically homogeneous ”’, 
that is to say, composed of individuals who have very similar, if not identical, 
rhythms, and for whom there is a stable satisfaction in working together. 

M. Walther remembers the famous words of Bacon: ‘‘ Natura non aliter 
quam parendo vincitur.” I have heard him say, after a demonstration of 
his method: ‘‘ After all, rhythm is stronger than sociology!’’ What does 
he mean by that? This deserves to be clarified. 

Innovations, inspired by the famous experiments made at the Western 

1 Revue Philosophique, Paris, Oct.-Dec., 1951. 
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Electric (Hawthorne Works, Chicago) between 1927 and 1939, and applied 
in a methodical and intelligent manner by certain American and European 
firms, tend to create, in the production lines, working groups with good 
understanding between their members and good relations between these groups 
and the supervisors; in short, to create a healthy ‘‘ climate” of industrial 
relations. These steps, according to M. Walther, are quite insufficient if 
the individuals composing the groups do not possess common features in 
their ‘‘ natural rhythm”, by means of which the homogeneity of the whole 
group is ensured. Thus it must be considered as a heresy, from a scientific 
point of view, and a barbaric practice, from a human point of view, to throw 
together, higgledly-piggledly, into repetitive tasks with a collective and rigid 
cadence, men and women whose “‘ natural rhythm ”’ has not been previously 
investigated with a view to constituting homogeneous groups, thus depriving 
them of a cadence suited to their individual aptitudes. 

Here we find the core of the fundamental opposition between the physio- 
logical and the psycho-sociological points of view, entailing important practical 
consequences. This dispute can be cleared up only by long, patient and 
methodical experiments. But we must recognize and measure its full sig- 
nificance. Scientific management, largely inspired by American theory and 
practice, is nowadays mostly directed towards the psychological factors in- 
fluencing the working groups within the factory. In the near future it will 
undoubtedly have to admit the importance of the ‘‘ natural rhythm ”’ element 
and take it into account in formulating the strategy of industrial relations. 
At the same time, we must point out that the ‘‘ primacy of physiological 
thythm ” is in contradiction to the principles of the ‘‘ Industrial Relations ” 
movement, at present predominant in the United States, as well as being in 
contradiction to the doctrine underlying the Stakhanovite movement and its 
recent developments in the U.S.S.R., namely that individual output is 
‘‘ plastic’ and can be determined to a considerable degree by the economic 
and political structure. 

I would add, finally, on this point, that the constitution of physiologically 
homogeneous groups should be studied in relation to the establishment of 
emotionally homogeneous groups, as understood in the sociometric tests of 
Moreno and the ‘“‘ Nominating technique” of Jenkins. 


FINAL REMARKS 


I am conscious of having tackled, in this short outline, a large number 
of problems and of having, in fact, presented here the programme of a course 
which might be spread over a whole year. If I have made a mistake I am 
now going to make my case worse by confessing that this was intentional. 
Nevertheless, I hope that, out of this synthetic approach, a few important 
lines can be selected for further reflection and concrete research. 

Observation of technological change, from the point of view of its psycho- 
sociological consequences, presents us with facts, all of which are not likely 
—far from it—to strengthen our faith in the immediate future of critica] 
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thought and human dignity, those indispensable conditions of a truly demo- 
cratic society. 

It is a great temptation (and many have succumbed to it) for men of our 
time, especially intellectuals, to adopt an egocentric attitude, to indulge in a 
deep mistrust of the progress of technology and its social consequences, to 
retire into an “‘ ivory tower ” and to seek shelter in the values of art, philosophy 
or various kinds of mystical escape. 

In my opinion this is a great mistake. 

The ‘‘ technical environment” is challenging us; we must accept that 
challenge. Techniques can work two ways; they can be used against the 
dignity and the life of man, but they can also be reversed and made to serve 
man’s dignity and life. Many of the concrete problems, arising from techno- 
logical change in the Machine Age, are not, whatever many people may 
imagine, purely individual or ethical problems. They are, in fact, also 
economic and social problems. For instance, it can be forcibly asserted 
that the cultural value of ‘“‘ mass media” is linked with an improved social 
structure, with the creation of more rational economic, social and, particularly, 
educational institutions. 

On the other hand, these social changes, however well conceived, would 
not, alone, be sufficient to carry us to the goal and to solve the dramatic prob- 
lems of which only a few have been outlined. The creation of really human 
relations in the ‘‘ technical environment”’ calls also, on the part of the 
individual, for an effort towards a more acute consciousness of the situation 
and a greater self-control, because no good institution can remain good without 
being actively supported and made a living thing by upright men. This is 
the concrete and realistic meaning which I would, for my part, give to the 
famous and beautiful lines of Henri Bergson: ‘‘ Le corps de l’humanité, 
démesurément agrandi par la technique, attend un supplément d’4me ”’ (‘‘ The 
body of mankind, increased out of all proportion by technology, awaits an 
increase of soul’). 
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in the Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the Egyptian University. I sent 
a copy of the article to Lévy-Bruhl, whom I had met previously, and I 
received from him a letter which I now publish for several reasons. Firstly, 
because it is in itself of value for students of Lévy-Bruhl’s writings. Some 
of those who have read my article may have wondered what Lévy-Bruhl 
would have said in reply to my exposition and criticism of his theory. 
Secondly, because it is interesting to know that he was turning over in his mind 
in 1934 some of the reformulations of his theory which appear in the post- 
humous Carnets. Thirdly, because it shows Lévy-Bruhl to have been as great 
a man as he was a scholar—tolerant, open-minded, and courteous. His letter 
is a model for any senior scholar replying to criticisms of his views by an inferior 
in years, knowledge; and ability. My explanatory comments are in square 
brackets. Words in italics are those underlined, and phrases in single quotation 
marks are those in English in Lévy-Bruhl’s letter. 

The letter was translated by Mr. Donald G. MacRae. 


le 1934 I published a paper, ‘‘ Lévy-Bruhl’s theory of Primitive Mentality ”’, 


E. E. E.-P. 
Paris, 14th November, 1934. 7, Rue Lincoln. 


Dear Colleague—and if you will allow me to add—friend, allow me to 
write in French, in order to save time. ‘I know that it is quite safe to do 
so, and that you are accustomed to my style of writing.’ 

Your offprints reached me just at the time when I was leaving for a 
short trip to Holland, and your letter reached me at the Hague. I do not 
know how to thank you enough for the trouble which you have taken in 
order to arrive at the exact significance of my work, and to make it under- 
stood by English-speaking anthropologists and ethnologists, who, for the most 
part, appear hostile to it. Your article does my theory the most valuable 
of services, and only a scholar such as you, English himself, could explain to 
English scholars that they are wrong in looking down on works (whose faults, 
on the other hand, you do not disguise), which possess scientific interest, which 
can be useful to them, and which have truly been ‘ misrepresented’. My 
lecture at Oxford [Herbert Spencer Lecture, 1931] has appeared to be merely 
' 1I7 
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a plea pro domo: one distrusts the advocate who pleads his own cause. If 
anything is capable of effectively combating the prejudice against me which 
exists in England, it is the exposition and examination of my theory to which 
you have devoted this article. I can imagine the work and the time which 
it has taken you, and I am profoundly grateful to you for it. It will certainly 
do much good, and has done it already, and I believe that it was necessary. 
Without it this theory ran the risk of remaining for a long time misunderstood, 
if not unknown, in the world of English-speaking scholars. You ask if I 
think that you have understood me properly—I do not hesitate to answer 
‘Yes’, and I consider your article at least equal, from this point of view, 
to the best that has been written on my conception and my explanation 
(in so far as I try to explain) of primitive mentality. I do not find that you 
are ‘ over-critical’, save in one or two places which I will point out to you. 
If you will allow it, in order to be as precise as possible, I am going to follow 
your article page by page, submitting my doubts, when I have any, to you, 
and my reflections. This is, I believe, the best way of confronting the idea 
which you have of this theory with that which I have tried to give. 

P. z. [Where I remark that the reception of Lévy-Bruhl’s views among 
English anthropologists is perhaps due partly to the unfamiliar key expressions 
he used in his writings, such as prélogique, représentations collectives, mystique 
and participations.| Like you I think that my terminology has greatly con- 
tributed to making English anthropologists ill-disposed and to giving them 
a distaste for reading me. However, this reason, although serious enough, 
cannot be the only one. But this is not the place to examine this question. 

P. 3. (At the bottom of the page.) ‘‘ Nevertheless it may be said . . .” 
[The passage is: ‘‘ Nevertheless it may be said at the outset that Lévy-Bruhl 
in his works does not attempt to correlate the beliefs which he describes with 
the social structures of the peoples among whom they have been recorded.’’] 
A just remark. I have made it myself, and I explained myself on this point 
in H.S.L. [Herbert Spencer Lecture]. I had to change my position when I 
came to know the facts better. 

Pp. 4-7. [In which I state the characteristic differences, according to 
Lévy-Bruhl, between the thought of primitive, and the thought of civilized, 
societies.| No objection. You have entered thoroughly into my thought. 

P. 8. ‘‘It seldom touches...” [The passage, which refers to criticism 
of Lévy-Bruhl’s writings by various authors, is: ‘‘ It seldom touches Lévy- 
Bruhl’s main propositions.”’] ‘ Quite right.’ 

P. 8. ‘‘ He makes savage thought far more mystical than it is...” 
This is an important point. ‘I plead guilty’, and I recognize that your 
criticisms appear just (you develop them on pp. 27-8), but I can say some- 
thing in my defence. My intention was to introduce the idea (which seemed 
to me to be new), that there is a real difference between primitive mentality 
and that of more developed civilizations, particularly those of the West, and 
consequently, I was not obliged to give the most complete picture of this 
primitive mentality, including in it what is common to our own—which is 
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considerable and which I in no way try to deny—but to insist continually 
on that which is characteristic of it and constitutes the specific difference. 
All the same, I do not at all deny mystical elements’ exist in the mentality 
of the English and French peoples, etc.: but I thought I ought to insist 
on the rational character of this mentality i in order that its differences from 
the primitive might emerge clearly. 

I admit that in my work (and it is here that ‘J plead guilty’) the savage 
is presented as more mystical and the civilized man as more rational than they 
in fact are. But I have done this ‘on purpose’: I intended to bring fully 
to light the mystical aspect of primitive mentality in contrast with the rational 
aspect of the mentality of our societies. Once this difference is recognized— 
but 25 years ago nobody had pointed it out—I have no objection to all that 
you say; that the savage is not so exclusively mystical, that the civilized 
man is not so consistently rational. Perhaps I have been wrong in insisting 
so strongly on these differences. I thought that the anthropological school 
had done enough to make the similarities evident. On this point, I think 
those who will follow us will know how to keep the right balance. 

Pp. 89. [Where I criticized Lévy-Bruhl’s writings on the grounds of 
the insufficiency of the records which he used and of his use of the comparative 
method.}] ‘‘ The poor quality of the facts of which I make use—the weakness 
of the comparative method as I use it.”” More than once I have had occasion 
to explain myself on this matter (for example in reply to Mauss at the Société 
de Philosophie). I know well that one can consider travellers’ tales and the 
memoirs of missionaries as very little to be relied on. And for a work of 
technical anthropology—for example on the institutions of some tribe or 
other—I would agree with you that it is preferable not to make use of them. 
But for the kind of researches which I intended (concerning the essential 
and general character of primitive mentality) I thought it legitimate not to 
disregard the evidences, often involuntary, which were furnished by such 
people as the Jesuits of New France, or Dobrizhoffer, etc. I know their minds, 
I can understand the factors of their personalities, and behind what they say 
I can find what they have seen. I have no need that they should have under- 
stood what they saw nor even of their having had some sort of scientific 
education. On the other hand more than one worker has gone off to do 
‘ field work’, armed with a questionnaire furnished by an eminent anthro- 
pologist, and having followed it to the letter, has reported nothing interesting, 
at least to me. 

Pp. 9-10. ‘‘ A secondary selection has taken place ...” [The passage 
is: ‘‘ Out of a vast number of social facts observers have tended to select 
facts of the mystical type rather than of other types and in Lévy-Bruhl’s 
writings a secondary selection has taken place through which only facts of 
a mystical type have been recorded, the final result of this double selection 
being a picture of savages almost continually and exclusively conscious of 
mystical forces. He presents us with a caricature of primitive “ses. ”") 
I admit this, but it was done deliberately, =e I have not hidden it. . No, 
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this is not a caricature of primitive mentality. But it is an image through 
which I have wished to bring out strongly a dominant trait, leaving the rest 
in the shadow (and indeed cartoonists often work like this). I told you 
above the motives “hich led me to proceed like this. I have not claimed 
to give a complete analysis and description of primitive mentality—above all 
I was trying to bring further into the light what distinguishes it from our 
own. 

Pp. 10-11. ‘‘ To describe the collective representations of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen with the same impartiality and minuteness....” [The 
passage is: ‘‘ Clearly it is necessary to describe the collective representations 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen with the same impartiality and minuteness 
with which anthropologists describe the collective representations of Poly- 
nesians, Melanesians, and the aborigines of Central and Northern Australia, 
if we are to make a comparison between the two.”] This would be a fine 
piece of work whose results would be most interesting . . . but ought I, in 
all conscience, to undertake it in order to realize my design? Can I not 
take it as agreed that our patterns of thought (an excellent expression which 
I borrow from you, and which comes close to what I call ‘‘ habitudes mentales ” 
depending on “‘l’orientation de la pensée’’) are sufficiently known for me 
to compare them with the “‘ patterns of thought of the savage” ? 


You find, and not without good reason, that I ask much of the 
good will and patience of the reader in presenting him with four thick volumes 
(I scarcely dare admit that they are going to be followed by a fifth). What 


would it be if I ought to have conducted a parallel inquiry into the mentality 
of our compatriots ! 

I now go on to the five questions which you examine in sequence (begin- 
ning on p. 13). 

(a) {I cited various authorities to show that Lévy-Bruhl was inquiring 
into a genuine problem in investigating the differences between primitive and 
civilized modes of thought.) Agreed. 

(b) Pp. 15-19. [I discussed what Lévy-Bruhl means by “‘ prelogical ” 
and showed that he does not mean that savages are incapable of thinking 
coherently or are intellectually inferior to civilized man.] Among the parts 
of your article which have given me most pleasure and which will suffice to 
show that you have thoroughly understood me on this most important point. 
The passage concerning Mr. Driberg has amused me [where I showed that 
Driberg in criticizing Lévy-Bruhl says the same as he in different words] 
because, in reading The Savage as He Really Is, I had the same thoughts as 
you: if I had known how to express myself so as to be understood by Mr. 
Driberg, he would see that we are in agreement. As you say, he brings to 
my theory the support of his great experience in Africa. I have read with 
much profit his Lango and most of his other works.—I admit that the term 
‘* prélogique ’’ was ‘ rather unfortunate’—You have also seen very clearly 
that according to me “ primitive thought is eminently coherent, perhaps 
over-coherent ’’. 
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(c) [I discussed what Lévy-Bruhl means by “‘ collective representations ”’ 
and showed that whereas his critics say that he contends that savages think 
illogically what he is really saying is that savage thought-is mainly unscientific 
and also mystical. He refers to the content, or patterns, of thought—social 
facts—and not to the processes of thinking—psychological facts.) Here the 
discussion becomes more refined and it becomes necessary for me to explain 
exactly what I mean by primitive ‘‘ thought”. I can at any rate say that 
at bottom it seems to me that there is no disagreement between us on this 
question. The fact that the ‘ patterns of thought’ are different does not, once 
the premises have been given, prevent the “‘ primitive ’’ from reasoning like 
us, and, in this sense, his thought is neither more nor less “‘ logical’ than 
ours. I have never made this appear doubtful and the way in which you 
explain my ideas on this point is of a sort to dissipate misunderstandings which 
have done me so much wrong among English and American anthropologists. 

(d) [Here I discussed what Lévy-Bruhl means by “‘ mystical”: that 
collective representations of the supra-sensible form integral parts of per- 
ception. The savage cannot perceive objects apart from their collective 
representations. He perceives the collective representation in the object.] 
Yet here again you do me a great service. When I said that “‘ primitives” 
never perceive anything exactly as we do I never meant to assert a truly 
psychological difference between them and us; on the contrary I admit that 
individual physio-psychological conditions of sensory perception cannot be 
other among them than as among us—but I did intend to say, as you put 
it (p. 25), ‘ ‘‘ that a savage’s perception of, in the sense of noticing, or paying 
attention to, or being interested in, a plant is due to its mystical properties ”’ ’. 
As a result I am inclined to subscribe to the two propositions which you your- 
self accept and which are formulated at the foot of p. 25. [The passageto 
which Lévy-Bruhl refers is: ‘‘ A restatement of Lévy-Bruhl’s main contentions 
about the mystical thought of savages is contained in the two following 
propositions, both of which appear to me to be acceptable: (1) Attention to 
phenomena depends upon affective choice and this selective interest is con- 
trolled to a very large extent by the values given to phenomena by society 
and these values are expressed in patterns of thought and behaviour (collective 
representations). (2) Since patterns of thought and behaviour differ widely 
between savages and educated Europeans their selective interests also differ 
widely and, therefore, the degree of attention they pay to phenomena and | 
the reasons for their attention are also different.’’] 

(ce) Pp. 26~7. [I discussed here what Lévy-Bruhl means by “‘ participa- 
tions ”——-mystical relations between things.) I believe that on this notion 
of ‘‘ participation’ we are in agreement about essentials. Besides, as you 
remark, what I say about ‘‘ participation’ links up with what I have said 
about the ‘‘ mystical” character of representations. 

P. 28. ‘‘ Mystical thought is a function of particular situations.’”’ I 
have committed ‘‘ a serious error in failing to understand this point”. [My 
criticism of Lévy-Bruhl here was that he does not adequately appreciate 
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that mystical thought is often a function of particular situations. Collective 
representations of a mystical kind may be evoked by sight of an object but 
they may not be invariably evoked. Savage thought has not the fixed inevit- 
able construction that Lévy-Bruhl gives it.] Here, ‘I do not plead guilty’. 
But I recognize that in my first two books my thought is perhaps not expressed 
with sufficient precision and accuracy. It is better expressed I believe in 
the introduction to ‘‘ Le Surnaturel ”’ and also in the H.S.L. [Herbert Spencer 
Lecture]. I do not find the argument which you present in the second half 
of p. 28 decisive. ‘‘ The resulting pattern of belief may be a fiction since it 
may never be actually present in a man’s consciousness. . . .” [My argument 
here was that there may be a big difference between a system of native beliefs 
as put together by a European inquirer and what any individual native 
believes, just as there is a difference between the formalized body of Christian 
theology and what an individual may know of it. Religious beliefs are held 
by the individual as isolated bits, as it were, and not as entire systems.] 
Would you say that the Oxford Dictionary ‘ ‘‘ may be a fiction ” ’ and cannot 
give a true idea of the English language? The content of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary however has never been ‘“‘ actually present in an Englishman’s 
consciousness ’”’’. On the other hand in every human mind there are always 


ineradicably fundamental mystical elements, which moreover can only mani- 
fest themselves through beliefs and practices which are necessarily social ; 
and if one perhaps sees them most easily in “‘ primitive” societies, they are 
by no means absent in other civilizations. If we could talk about this together 


it seems to me that we could arrive at agreement. 

P. 30. ‘‘ Savage thought has not the fixed inevitable construction that 
Lévy-Bruhl gives it.”—Agreed. But if I give this impression it is because 
I have expressed myself badly—as ever through my attempt to make what 
is mystical and “‘ prelogical ’’ (in the good sense of this word, if I am under- 
stood as I wish to be) in primitive mentality stand out. I completely admit 
that numerous interests of every kind attract the attention of the primitive, 
that he is continually attentive to all the claims that are made upon him by 
the practical life, and the necessity of satisfying his needs, of nourishment, 
etc. etc., and that he is not uniquely preoccupied with the mystical powers 
of beings and objects. Far from that: he must live. I therefore accept 
what you say (pp. 30-1), and I believe that it can be reconciled with what 
I maintain. 

P. 32. The relations of my theory with those of Tylor and of Frazer. 
{I discussed here some of the main differences in approach between Lévy- 
Bruhl on the one hand and Tylor and Frazer on the other, saying, among 
other things, that Lévy-Bruhl had no need to make a distinction between 
categories of magic and religion, and that whereas to Tylor and Frazer the 
savage believes in magic because he reasons incorrectly to Lévy-Bruhl he 
reasons incorrectly because he believes in magic.] Another passage for which 
I am very grateful to you and which shows that you have correctly understood 
me. I admire the Golden Bough and always recall the extraordinary impression 
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which it made on me; to me it was a revelation. A new world appeared 
before my eyes. But I have never been able to interest myself in discussions 
about the relations of magic and religion and you very clearly explain why. 
He, Tylor, and their school base themselves on postulates and an over-simple 
psychology which seem to me little to conform to the facts and to be untenable. 
I have thought it a duty to take up a different position and I have tried to 
follow another path which seemed to me to lead more closely to an exact 
description of so-called primitive mentality. I am no doubt not altogether 
wrong since, from the point of view of an anthropologist with experience 
of field work, you conclude that my theory is not without use. But I regret 
that it has exacted from you prolonged and painful effort while considering 
it very fortunate for me that you have not recoiled from this task. And I 
wish to close this over-long letter in again thanking you with all my heart. 
L. Livy BRUHL. 


PS.—What can explain to a certain extent the evident misunderstanding 
among many anthropologists of my theory is the difference between the points 
of view in which they and I place ourselves. They relate what I say to the 
particular point of view of their science (which has its tradition, its methods, 
its achieved results, etc.). What has led me to write my books is not the 
desire to add, if I could, a stone to the edifice of this special science (anthropo- 
logy, ethnology). I had the ambition to add something to the scientific 
knowledge of human nature, using the findings of ethnology for the purpose. 
My training was philosophical not anthropological. I proceed from Spinoza 
and Hume rather than from Bastian and Tylor, if I dare evoke such great 
names here. 





The Racial Philosophy of 
Johann Herder 
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temperament and learning productive of extreme responses [1]. He 

revolted Kant, who had taught him; Goethe, whom he had taught ; 
and the Duke of Weimar, who had sponsored the generous ease to which piety 
has seldom been averse. Nevinson [2], who was amongst the most tolerant 
of English writers, thought he was neither a poet nor a philosopher ; Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, who could be exceedingly harsh, annotated his works in» 
Swiftian prose, including the quotable opinion that Herder, ‘ kicking and 
sprawling in the six-inch deep gutter of muddy philosophism, from the drain- 
ings of a hundred sculleries, dreams that he is swimming in an ocean of the trans- 
lucent and profound”. Ina gentler mood, he observed that Herder’s philosophy 
was ‘‘a painted mist with no sharp outline’—an appropriate epitaph, I 
think, for the Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschett (1784-01). 

On the other hand, the lesser poets amongst his admirers have grown 
lyrical in his praise. Jean Paul declared that if Herder was not a poet he 
was himself a poem, ‘‘ a Graeco-Hindu epic written by the purest of the gods ”. 
Churchill [3], his translator, found the [deen deliciously curative : 


Jicnoe GOTTFRIED HERDER (1744-1803) seems to have possessed a 


Many moments of bodily pain and mental anxiety has it sweetly beguiled ; 
and while it has made my breast glow with the fervour of virtuous sentiment, I 
have almost felt myself the inhabitant of another world. May others feel from 
the perusal what I have done from the performance ; and then no one, I hope, will 
lay down the book, without being able to say that he is a happier and a better 
man. (I: iv.) 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain [4], who cites him no less than thirty- 
three times, saw in Herder ‘‘ the most brilliant representative of a whole 
tendency’. The tendency is said to be towards ‘‘ the faithful observation 
of nature ’”’, but such praise from Chamberlain means that it can also be other- 
wise described. Opponents of the views associated with the Anglo-German 
racist have found Herder equally profound, and it has been said by a con- 
temporary anthropologist that the following passage is ‘‘ one of the most 
beautiful expressions of the human spirit ever composed ” : 

124 
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Some have thought fit to employ the term races for four or five divisions, 
originally made in consequence of country or complexion: but I see no reason 
for this appellation. Race refers to a difference of origin, which in this case does 
not exist . .. In short, there are neither four nor five races, nor exclusive varieties 
on this Earth. Complexions run into each other : forms follow the genetic character : 
and upon the whole, all are at last but shades of the same great picture, extending. 
through all ages, and over all parts of the Earth. They belong not, therefore, so 
properly to systematic natural history, as to the physico-geographical history of 
man. (I: 298.) 

Herder himself was not unaware of the beauty of this view. He emphasized 
it in many sermonettes on the essential brotherhood of man, most tersely in 
the conclusion of the Ideen : 

Reason, and the effective joint activity of mankind, keep on their unwearied 
course ; and it may even be deemed a good sign, when the best fruits ripen not 
prematurely. 

. There is a sting in the tail of this apparently rational statement, and 
in the body of the others, which suggests that we should question the prompt- 
ing intention. It is for this reason that Herder’s personality becomes relevant 
to his role in the history of racialism, . His employment is no less important : 
he was the General Secretary of the Clergy of Weimar, the highest office in 
the Protestant hierarchy of the Duchy. And he lived in an age and environ- 
ment impregnated with antisemitism, which was flowering inevitably into a 
wider ‘‘ scientific’ racialism. No Christian philosopher, however liberal he 
wished to be, escaped these influences, and some cultivated them. Goethe, 
whom Chamberlain quotes one hundred and twenty-seven times, was violently 
antisemitic—a fact which invariably provoked Nazis to laughter when they were 
asked to ‘‘ remember the Germany of Goethe”’. Voltaire, whom Chamberlain 
limits to twenty references while noting that he ‘‘ could easily collect a hundred 
quotations of a most aggressive nature against the Jews’, was perhaps even 
worse than Goethe in this respect, though he was inclined to champion the 
Negroes, as those who know Candide will recall. 

Montesquieu, whose significance in racial thought Chamberlain missed 
so completely (he had little use for Frenchmen) that he refers to him only 
eight times, was both antisemitic and Negrophobic. He believed it was 
“natural to look upon colour as the criterion of human nature ’’, and was 
convinced that an omniscient deity would scarcely stoop to placing a soul in 
‘a black and ugly body”. The wrongs done to Africans were, he thought, 
the exaggerations of ‘‘ weak minds”. There have been naive attempts to 
suggest that such comments were satirical ; and Detweiler [5], in his anxiety 
to prove that racialism is a recent phenomenon, says that on these occasions 
Montesquieu ‘‘ laughs in his sleeve’. But the American editor of The Spirit 
of Laws {6}, in another way as simple-minded as Detweiler, condemns it - 
as “‘a striking instance of the prejudice under which even a liberal mind 
can labour”’. 

Actually, of course, Montesquieu is the philosopher of emerging capitalism 
and its attendant justifications of prejudice. For example, he prefaces a 
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moving letter about injustice to the Jews with the following cold comment 
—the great-grandfather of innumerable subsequent injunctions to oppressed 
peoples not to spoil their case by bitterness : 


A Jewess of eighteen years of age, who was burned at Lisbon at the last auto- 
da-fé, gave occasion to the following little piece, the most idle, I believe, that ever 
was written. When we attempt to prove things so evident we are sure never to 
convince. 


Moreover, Montesquieu’s originality has been as much over-estimated 
as his liberalism: Ibn Khaldun and Vico were superior to him in every way. 
We have grown accustomed to regarding him as a giant, because his elegant 
restatement of the ancient philosophy of environmental determinism was 
perfectly suited to the economic conditions and rising ‘nationalisms of his day. 
Exploitation could not have wished for a better rationalization than the 
doctrine that different laws arise from different national characters, and that 
institutions should be suited to the conditioning geographical factors. Thus, 
despotisms were best for the peoples of warm, monarchies for those of tem- 
perate, and republics for those of cold climates. 

This digression on Montesquieu is not irrelevant. He exercised a shaping 
influence upon Herder, as he did upon all the bourgeois philosophers who 
followed him. And Herder himself became the immediate parent of those 
nationalist philosophers who believed that nationality reflected a difference 
in nature, and that the “‘ national soul” was regulated by the power of 
nationality. The source of this power was power itself, but it was pleasanter 
to call it culture, which was at first regarded as being environmentally, and 
later as racially, determined. For aggressive nationalism invariably turns 
into racialism, and all nationalistic struggles acquire the elements of racial 
mysticism: blut is never very far from nationalismus. Even Jawaharlal 
Nehru, normally so hostile to unscientific thinking, now talks easily of such 
fatuities as ‘‘ the racial memory” of India. 

Therefore, Ergang [7] and others are evidently right in regarding Herder 
as the principal founder of German nationalism, though it is mere white- 
washing to say that his teaching degenerated into Deutschland iiber alles. The 
slogan and its implications are more than visible in the womb of his philosophy. 
He is, in fact, the father of the German twins Nationalism and Romanticism, 
as a recent admirer, Gillies [8], has elusively pointed out : 


His function is the counterpart of that of Kant, his great opponent, in the 
making of the mind of modern Germany. He formulated its emotional content, 
as Kant formulated its intellectual content ; he taught it the self-conscious cultiva- 
tion of universality, and created for it a modern variety of Mysticism. 


The Germans learned from this inspiration the subtleties Gillies seems 
to have missed. For instance, that God ‘‘ has instructed each national group 
after its own manner”, and that amalgamations were accordingly sinful. 
Man should not join what God has kept apart : “‘ Where nature has separated 
nationalities by language, customs and character one must not attempt to 
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change them into one unit by artefacta and chemical operations.’ Indeed, 
the ‘‘ universality ’’ cultivated is German universality, and internationalism 
is idle cosmopolitanism: “‘ The savage is . . . a more real being than that 
cultivated shadow who is enraptured with the reflection of the whole species. 
The former has room in his hut for every stranger.... The inundated 
heart of the idle cosmopolite is a home for no one.” 

The motivations of this type of verbalism need no comment. Such state- 
ments are tokens of confusion; they have no clearly defined and positive 
dynamic ; and they are essentially negative and reactionary in effect and 
intent. It is the same with the “ beautiful”’ passages which some anti- 
racialists have admired. Out of context they have tlie appearance of liberalism, 
but they are liberal only to the extent that a leading Protestant divine, in 
the stronghold of Lutheranism, had to pay lip-service to the theory of human 
origins sanctioned by his Church. They are utterly devoid of any connexion 
with ideas of racial equality, as the following lines (selected from many on 
the divinely ordained fixity of natural differences) shows : 


. . . We perceive, even in what we suppose the smallest and most unfinished things, 
a truly fixed being, a form and fashion dependent on eternal laws, which no will of 
man can alter. These laws and forms we observe: but their intrinsic powers we 
know not. ... (1: 45.) 


The order of procession from the fixity of beings to innate religious 
superiority and national excellences is, of course, inevitable ; and the route 
naturally leads to Europe, where beauty and brains arise from nearness to 
the Aryan ‘‘ centre of beautiful forms ”’ : 


Fortunately for us, Europe lay at no great distance from this centre of beautiful 
forms ; and many nations, that peopled this quarter of the Globe, either inhabited 
or slowly traversed the regions between the Caspian and Euxine seas... All 
the nations who have made irruptions into this region of fine forms, and tarried 
in it, have softened their features. The turks, originally a hideous race, improved 
their appearance, and rendered themselves more agreeable, when handsomer nations 
became servants to them. ... (1: 256.) 


Less mysterious reasons for the softening of the Turkish countenance do 
not detain Herder. He passes on to the ideal site for ‘‘ the perfect human 
form ’’, and finds it, as one would expect, on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
For, in his day, Nordicism had not yet been invented and Herder was no 
inventor. Graeco-Roman classicism was at its height ; and the homosexual 
Winckelmann, whose monumental studies on the national nature of Greek 
art were to determine the form of European architecture in the eighteenth 
century, and subsidize the later preoccupation with form, had provided for 
those who sought it the visible proof of Montesquieu’s dogmatisms. Herder 
sought it so eagerly that he almost outdid Winckelmann in his poetic enthu- 
siasm for the effects of the gentle zephyrs of the region : 


Lastly the perfect human form found a site on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
where it was capable of uniting with the intellect, and displaying all the charms 
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of terrestrial and celestial beauty to the mind, as well as to the eye: this was triple 
Greece, in Asia and the islands, in Greece proper, and on the shores further to the 
west. Gentle zephyrs fanned the tree, gradually transplanted from the heights of 
Asia, and breathed life into every part. Time and circumstances assisted in exalting 
its juices, and crowning it with that perfection, which still excites the admiration 
of every one in the models of grecian art and wisdom. Here figures were conceived 
and executed, which no admirer of circassian beauty, no indian or cashmirian artist, 
could have invented. The human form ascended Olympus, and clothed itself in 
divine beauty. (I : 257.) 


The obvious conclusion, from this combination of natural blessings, is 
that excellence must have a beneficent purpose: it must create, guide and 
rule as God and Nature meant it to do. And Herder makes certain that we 
follow this reasoning : 


It was one and the same principle of Nature, which caused these nations, that 
excelled in form, to operate with most beneficence and activity upon others: for 
she gave them that quickness and elasticity of mind, adapted equally to form the 
body, and to act thus beneficently upon other nations. The tumgoose and eskimaux 
sit eternally in their holes, and give themselves no concern about other nations, 
either as friends or enemies. The megro has invented nothing for the european : 
he has never once conceived the design of improving or of conquering Europe. 
From the region of well-formed people we have derived our religion, our arts, our 
sciences ; and the whole frame of our cultivation and humanity, be it much or 
little. (1 : 259.) ~ 


Logically, it should follow that the credit for the main provision of benefits 
belongs to Greece and Italy, but even in Herder’s day the zephyrs were blowing 
northwards. It was possible to revel romantically in the glories of the Medi- 
terranean, while riding the Teuton horse with all the equipage of pride and 
poesy. The Germans were the leaders in all things, and the discomfiting spec- 
tacle of English prosperity was merely a function of their insular advantages : 


Compare England with Germany: the english are germans, and even in the 
latest times the germans have led the way for the english in the greatest things. 
But while England, as an island, early acquired a much more. active universality 
of mind, its situation itself accelerated the means of improvement, and gave it with- 


out interruption a confidence unattainable by the more embarrassed continent. 
(2 : 120.) 


But, in spite of their geographical disadvantages, the Germans had “‘ con- 
tributed more than any other race to the weal and woe of this quarter of the 
Globe ’’. And, as ‘‘ there must have been some cause for this vast series of 
effects ’’, it is sought in a number of qualities ‘‘ which combined in no other 
northern nation’. Among them beauty, courage and loyalty are dominant : 


Their large, strong, and well-proportioned bodies, with their stern blue eyes, 
were animated by a spirit of fidelity and temperance, which rendered them obedient 
to their superiors, bold in attack, unappalled by peril, and to other nations, the 
degenerate romans included, pleasing as friends, terrible as foes. ... (2: 340.) 

The women of Germany were nowise inferior to the men: domestic activity, 
chastity, fidelity, and honour, are the distinguishing features of the female sex in 
all the germanic tribes and nations. The most ancient arts of these people were 
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exercised by the women: they spun and wove ; they superintended the labouring 
ee ee ee ee fhe 
(2 : 482. : 


The consequence of this generous endowment, first observed by Tacitus, is 
that “‘ the popular constitution of the german nations has provided the solid 
bulwark, that has protected the remains of civil'zation from the storms of time, 
developed the public spirit of Europe, and slowly and silently operated on all the 
regions of the Earth. . . .” (2: 493.) The corresponding conceits about groups 
missed by providential favour are scattered throughout his work; and a 
collection of them would read like a sample of the most illiterate racial thought 
of to-day. The Mongols, for instance, have “ brute ears” that are “‘ ever 
listening ”’, and ‘‘ projecting bone-gnawing teeth ’’, while their children, ‘‘ even 
up to the age of ten, frequently have deformed puffed up faces, and are of.a 
cacochymic aspect’”’. The nature of the influencing factors is imaginatively 
described in his picture of the Greenlander : 


His head is large in proportion to his body ; his face broad and flat : for Nature, 
who produces beauty only when acting with temperance, and in a mean betwixt 
extremes, could not here round a soft oval; and still less could allow the ornament 
of the face, the beam of the balance, if I may use the expression, the nose, to project. 
As the cheeks occupy the chief breadth of the visage, the mouth is small and round : 
the hair is stiff, for the fine penetrating juices to form soft silky hair are wanting ; 
no mind beams from the eye.... (1: 236.) 


The lot of the Negro is still worse. He can only be compared with an ape : 


According to the rules of physiognomy, thick lips are held to indicate a sensual 
disposition ; as thin lips, displaying a slender rosy line, are deemed symptoms of a 
chaste and delicate taste... . What wonder then, that in a nation, for whom 
the sensual appetite is the height of happiness, external marks of it should appear? 
A negro child is born white: the skin round the nails, the nipples, and the private 
parts, first become coloured . . . a hundred children are a trifle to a megro; and 
an old man, who had not above seventy, lamented his fate withtears ... With 
this oleaginous organization to sensual pleasure, the profile, and the whole frame 
of the body, must alter. The projection of the mouth would render the nose short 
and small, the forehead would incline backwards, and the face would have at a 
distance the resemblance of that of an ape... . (1: 269.) 


From these extracts, Herder’s opinions about Jews could quite easily be 
guessed, but let him speak for himself. Chamberlain, quoting him approvingly 
as one of ‘‘ two wise and fair authorities”, records this condemnation from 
one of Herder’s works : 


A ministry in which the Jew is supreme, a household in which the Jew has the 
key of the wardrobe and the management of the finances, a department or com- 
missariat in which Jews do the principal business . . . are Pontine marshes that 
cannot be drained. ... . Therefore, we dare not be influenced by general humane 
principles. . . . 


The Ideen elaborates this approach in many places. The ways and 
failings of the Jews are ascribed, as in the passage below, to the unfortunate 
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nature of their initial social organization. It was so bad that “ scarcely any 
nation exhibits a more contemptible figure in history ”’ 


They wallowed in the most wretched imitation of Siti manners and customs, 
till the King of Assyria came, and plundered the little realm, as a boy would rob a 
bird’s nest. The other kingdom. . . held out some time longer; though only 
till a more powerful victor thought it worth his attention. The spoiler Nebuched- 
nezzar came, and made its feeble monarchs first tributaries, and lastly, after they 
revolted, slaves. The country was ravaged, the capital was rased, and Judah led 
to Babylon in as disgraceful captivity, as Israel had been to Media. Thus, con- 
sidered as a state, scarcely any other nation exhibits a more contemptible figure 
in history than this, the reigns of two of its kings excepted. (2: 76.) 

The argument is reinforced by generalizations with which we are now 
extremely familiar. The Jews have always been “ inexpert” in the arts; 
with every maritime advantage in their favour, they never became a seafaring 
people because ‘‘ they dreaded the sea” ; and their most eminent scientists 
have displayed “‘ servile punctuality” rather than ‘‘ productive freedom of 
mind”. They are a people who “ never arrived at maturity on their own 
soil, and consequently not to any true sentiment of liberty and honour”. 
From the earliest times they have been “‘ parasitical plants ”"— 


a race of cunning brokers, almost throughout the whole world; who, in spite of 
all oppression, have never been inspired with an ardent passion for their own honour, 
for a habitation, for a country, of their own. (2: 84.) 


In all this the nearest approach to liberality is the admission that, through 
their imitativeness, they have preserved much of value, especially Hebrew 
literature and Arab science. They were often treated with ‘‘ great cruelty ”, 
but what was ‘“‘ tyrannically extorted’”’ from them had been “ acquired by 
avarice and deceit”. Their plight is admittedly wretched, but he has no 
solution to offer, since every State must decide ‘“‘ how many of this alien 
people can be tolerated without injury to the true citizens’”’. But the Christian 
world is continuously improving and, in all Christian faith, he believes that : 


A time will come, when no person in Europe will inquire whether a man be 
a jew or a christian; as the jews will equally live according to european laws, and 
contribute to the welfare of the state. Nothing but their barbarous constitution 
could have been such an obstacle as to have prevented this, or rendered their abilities 
injurious. (2 : 356-7.) 


The values of Herder’s racial philosophy have now been sufficiently 
indicated. They postulate that Nature is ordered by divine wisdom ; that 
men show their recognition of this wisdom by accepting their estate ; and 
that, according to the ‘‘ natural law’’, certain favoured races are born to 
guide and rule. Two final extracts will serve to emphasize. these points. 
The first is a picture, very recognizable in contemporary literature and opinion, 
of the carefree healthy Negro, supremely adapted to his environment but 
thereby unfitted for advance : 


Since a nobler boon could not be conferred on the negro in such a climate, 
let us pity, but not despise him ; and honour that parent, who knows how to com- 
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pensate, while she deprives. He spends his life void of care in a country; which 
yields him food with unbounded liberality. His limber body moves in the water, 
as if it had been framed for that element: he runs and climbs, as if each were his 
sport: and not less strong and healthy than light and active, his different con- 
stitution supports all the accidents and diseases of his climate, under which so 
many — sink. What to him are the tormenting sensations of superior joys, 
for which he was not formed? The materials were not wanting: but Nature took 
him in hand, and formed of him what was most fit for his country, and the happiness 
of his life. Either no Africa should have been created, or it was requisite, that 
negroes should be made to inhabit Africa. (1 : 271.) 


The last is a further generalization in the same vein. It adds to the 
stereotypes, presenting them as part of the “‘ grand problem ” which Nature, 
regarding our fondness for puzzles, has generously given humanity to solve : 


She organized man as variously as the human species could be organized on 
this Earth. She placed the negro close to the ape, and she offered for solution the 
grand problem of humanity, to all people, of all times, from the intellect of the 
acthiop to the most refined understanding. Scarcely a nation upon earth is without 
the necessaries of life, to which want and instinct guide : for the greater improvement 
of man’s condition more genial climates produce a race of finer mould . . . accord- 
ing to the natural laws of this general fitness. For, though scarcely any of the 
asiatic nations can be absolved from that indolence, which rested satisfied too early 
with good institutions, and regarded hereditary forms as sacred and unalterable ; 
yet they must be excused, when the vast extent of their continent is considered, 
together with the circumstances to which they were exposed. ... Upon the 
whole, their first attempts at the promotion of humanity, early as they were, con- 
sidered each in its place and time, deserve praise. ... (2: 274.) 


In conclusion, the man is so clearly revealed by his writings that it is 
all the more curious that students of racialism have either quoted him in 
defence of the struggle against racialism or ignored him altogether, though 
Barzun [9] notices him in three passing references that come near to recog- 
nizing his real significance. Philosophers have also generally avoided this 
basic aspect of his teaching ; but Gillies is evidently aware of it, since he 
refers in a footnote to the resemblances between the doctrines of the [deen 
and Sir Arthur Keith’s ‘‘ very Herderian’”’ essay on The Place of Prejudice. 
Amongst British philosophers, Collingwood [10] is almost the only exception, 
and it is surely most instructive that his probing analysis of Herderism came 
after the heart-searchings so frankly recorded in his Autobiography. It is, 
I believe, epitomized in these lines: , 


As a natural being man (according to Herder) is divided into the various races 
of mankind, each closely related to its geographical environment and having its 
original physical and mental characteristics moulded by that environment; but 
each race, once formed, is a specific type of humanity which has permanent char- 
acteristics of its own depending not on its immediate relation to the environment 
but on its own inbred peculiarities. ... The sensuous and imaginative faculties 
of different races are thus genuinely differentiated ; each race has its own con- 
ception of happiness and its own ideal of life. But this racially differentiated 
humanity is, once more, a matrix in which there arises a higher type of organism, 
namely the historical organism, that is, a racé whose life instead of remaining static 
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develops in time into higher and higher forms. The favoured centre in which 
the historical life arises is Europe . . . so that in Europe alone human life is 
genuinely historical... . 

Herder is thus the father of anthropology. ... (His) conception is not a 
genuinely historical one . . . we have seen enough of the evil consequences of this 
theory to be on our guard against it. . . . Consequently we are not inclined to be 
grateful to Herder for having stated so pernicious a doctrine. . . . Once Herder’s 
theory of race is accepted, there is no escaping the Nazi marriage laws. . . . 


This crisply stated evaluatory rejection of Herder has no parallel in the 
relevant literature in so far as I know it, but it lies embedded in the splendid 
memoirs [11] on Herder which were unfortunately, perhaps bravely, pub- 
lished by Professor Max Rouché at Strasbourg in 1940. It will be but a small 
tribute to his courage and monumental labour to quote a few pertinent-lines, 
Regarding Herder’s basic concept of humanity, he exposes it as 


an unstable synthesis of three fundamental elements of European civilization—classic, 
Christian and Germanic—to which is added a fourth and more nearly Herderian 
element, the cult of nationalism. The idea of Reform allows Herder to reconcile 
the German mind with the classical tradition, which the notion of humanity in its 
turn reconciles with Greek tradition. But the component parts of these alloys 
vary considerably, and the whole synthesis will here be revealed as unstable. 

Moreover, his ideal of ‘ humanity’ maintains a certain dogmatic intolerance, 
for it expressly condemns various non-European modes of thought and life. Indeed, 
the very word ‘ humanity ’ reveals the specifically occidental origin of his code of 
morals, for it announces a sentiment which would be shocking in a Buddhist country : 
a disdainful indifference towards animals, which have no right, he says, to respect 
or friendship. ... (P. 254-5.) 


Herder’s status in racialism is also clearly recognized by Rouché, who 
sees him as one of its founders : 


Herder is not only the ancestor of cultural nationalism, but he is also one of 
the founders of racialism, in which respect he can even be regarded as the pre- 
decessor of Gobineau. For he, too, considered the mixture of races as a cause 
of decline. . . . His hostile and disdainful attitude towards the Black and Yellow 
races allows him to be ranged alongside the originators of Aryanism—only the word 
is lacking in his works. . . . Herder is the successor of Luther, and is obviously 
aware of it; he is also the forerunner of Bismarck in literature and of Hitler in 
politics. ... (P. 253.) 

These estimations suggest that students of racialism have not always 
selected their prophets with care. But, with Herder’s fall from a grace he 
never really possessed, there might be a better understanding of the conse- 
quences of investigating ‘‘ race” problems as isolates; for they form, with 
nationalism, communalism, class discrimination and religionism, a related 
complex of the total ecology of Western democracy. 


NOTES 
1, F, McEacuran. The life and philosophy of Johann Gottfried Herder. Oxford 
(Clarendon Press), 1939. 
2. H.W. Nevinson. A sketch of Herder and his times. London (Chapman & Hall), 
1884. Coleridge is quoted from this work, p. 446. 
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Prestige of Occupations 


A. F. DAVIES 








I. INTRODUCTION 


HE IDEA of a scale of occupations arranged in the order of their 
prestige is one that during the last twenty-five years has occupied the 
attention of many sociologists and social psychologists. The possible 
usefulness of such a scale as a research instrument, for example, in the study 
of social mobility and in the task of defining (and ascribing groups to) social 
strata, has been repeatedly stressed. But writers on this subject have been 
less clear on just what such a scale would be like if we had it, and thus on 
how to go about constructing one. 

It may be helpful first to set out some of the doubts which may be enter- 
tained as to the very existence of a publicly-recognized prestige hierarchy of 
occupations—the phenomenon which the projected scale is presumed to make 
explicit. 

One class of doubts concerns the public nature of the recognition of occupa- 
tional prestige. It has been suggested, for example, that the same occupations 
are likely to be somewhat differently regarded in different regions of the one 
society. It also seems generally to have been assumed that differences between 
nations would be large, and that differences even between capitalist countries 
in much the same “stage of development” would quite outweigh the 
similarities. But the strongest type of this ‘‘ different publics” doubt is, 
of course, that which suggests that judgments of the prestige of occupations 
will vary notably with the social status or social class position of informants. 
Hans Speier (‘‘ Social Stratification in the Urban Community”’, American 
Sociological Review, 1936) makes this prediction with regard to social strata, 
and it is clearly implied in the Marxist and syndicalist notion of the ‘‘ authentic 
proletarian ’’ as one whose “‘ values” are quite dissimilar to ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ or 
“‘ official values ”’. 

A second class of doubts is concerned with the possibility of different types 
of ‘‘ recognition’ of occupational prestige differences: a typical example 
being the suspicion that the differences which people find in the prestige of 
occupations in the “‘ nearer reaches ’’ to themselves are more significant and 
meaningful—in that they ‘‘ matter more” to informants—than the ones in 
the ‘‘ further reaches ’’, which have, it might be said, only academic interest 
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for them. This “ different recognitions”’ doubt is fostered by Warner’s 
finding that both upper and lower social strata tend to “‘ telescope” their 
further reaches [31]. 

A final class of doubts calls into question the singleness of the siceictep 
of differently placed occupations. Hatt [20] suggests that meaningful com- 
parisons of prestige can only be made for occupations within certain organically 
related groups. Comparisons between such groups (‘‘ sub-hierarchies ’’) will 
lack the sureness, and thus the legitimacy of intra-group comparisons. Inter- 
group comparisons may also merit the label, ‘‘ academic ”’. 

On these grounds, then, at various times, the existence of a sufficiently 
robust empirical basis to support the projected scale of prestige of occupations 
has been denied. It will be seen that between them the grounds are exhaustive : 
each seizing on a different element of the concept ‘‘ publicly - recognized ” 
occupational prestige ‘‘ hierarchy’. How much weight should be placed on 
them the survey of empirical studies in the field which follows will help us 
decide. 


II. EmprricaAL Stupres OF OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


Simple ranking studies form the bulk of the empirical literature on 
occupational prestige, and though it may be claimed that the heavy reliance 
placed on this adaptable method of inquiry has deterred constructive work 
in this field, a quantity of aphoristic information deserves analysis. 

In the first study of this subject, made by Counts? in 1925 [11], subjects 
were groups of schoolchildren who were asked to arrange a list of 45 occupa- 
tions from the one ‘‘ most looked up to” in descending order to the least. 
All the main levels of the teaching profession were included in the list, which 
was otherwise quite varied, since Counts’ primary interest was in the com- 
parative standing of this group of occupations. 

His results gave teachers ‘‘ on the whole high ranks ’’, but by this stage 
Counts’ interest had been engaged by the ‘‘ remarkable agreement ”’ shown 
by respondents in the whole ranking performance. Each of his five school 
groups and even a control group of teachers themselves gave coefficients of 
correlation of above -9. Further, his breakdowns (though they do not appear 
to have been particularly intensive) suggested that differences in the social 
background, the vocational future of his children, or the section of the country 
they lived in, did not seem to have very much effect on their judgments. 
The high agreement between the teachers themselves and their pupils sug- 
gested not only a high degree of “‘ occupational insight ’’ [18] among teachers, 
but also that differences in age and ‘‘ social maturity ” were broadly irrelevant 
to judgments in this field. 

Counts found agreement on the placing of particular occupations to be 
greatest for those ranked lowest ; cases of least agreement he put down either 


1 There is little to support Shils’ implied suggestion in “ The Present Situation in American 
Sociology ”’, Pilot Papers, 1947, that Max Weber inspired this line of investigation. 
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to the genuinely uncertain status of the occupation, or to respondents’ un- 
familiarity with the occupation, or to their mixing “‘ what should be” with 
‘“‘what is”. The teachers showed rather higher internal agreement than 
the children. 

At this point, apart from a caution that 45 had perhaps been too many 
to rank “‘ for the motivation of the ordinary high school student”, and a 
rather inconclusive listing of the Army I.Q. scores for 21 of the occupations 
on his list, Counts was content to leave the matter with the reflection that 
it all should be very important for vocational guidance. Counts’ study, in 
sum, though undertaken for another purpose, brought to light the existence 
among a particular school population and a group of related adults of notions 
of comparative occupational prestige of an extraordinarily fixed and definite 
character. It also made a beginning with the analysis of ‘‘ background 
factors ’’ associated with such judgments. 

Studies by Niez in 1935 [25] and Deeg and Paterson in 1947 [14] were 
concerned with the simple question : how different would American children’s 
rankings be some years later? Niez put Counts’ list (slightly shortened) 
before three groups of schoolchildren in 1928, 1932 and 1934. All of them 
produced a ranking broadly equivalent to Counts’ subjects, though the com- 
parative prestige of some half-dozen middle-range occupations. showed some 
change. Niez tried to separate out the changes ‘‘ due to the Depression ” 
from those ‘ due to testing in a different region ’—the criterion being their 
presence or absence in the 1928 rankings—but was not able to achieve any 
greatclarity. His broad conclusion was that ‘‘ the Depression has not affected 
the social status of occupations as much as might have been expected ”. 
Deeg and Paterson retested with only 25 of Counts’ list in 1947 and found 
no marked changes at all. 

The relation between notions of the social prestige, social contribution and 
economic return of occupations was reported on by Anderson in 1927 and 
1934 [1, 2]. In the earlier study with college students who ranked 25 occupa- 
tions by social contribution, the rankings were fairly similar to Counts’ social 
prestige ones, and judgments of the social contribution of occupations were 
said to be “‘ definite . . . high in their correlation . . . fairly fixed, and did 
not show changes due to personal interest’. In the later study, he reported 
the ranking, again by students, of 25 occupations by social prestige, social 
contribution and economic return. It was found that the students related 
social prestige more closely to the economic return supposedly attached to 
the occupations than they related social prestige to social contribution, or 
social contribution to economic return. 

Bogardus and his school had in the meantime brought this area of 
inquiry into the field of ‘‘ social distance” studies [7, 33]. This approach 
required subjects, again students, to declare their willingness to associate 
more or less intimately (the scale of intimacy ranging from ‘‘ would marry ” 
and ‘‘ would admit to my club ”’ through ‘‘ would admit to my street as neigh- 
bours ” to ‘‘ would exclude from my country ”’) with ‘‘ average” members 
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of some 30 occupations—the main difference from Counts’ list being the 
extremely heavy representation of entertainers and the underworld. The 
scores of each occupation for ‘‘ admit to my street ’’ when turned into rankings 
gave a picture similar to Counts’. The test disclosed—not unexpectedly— 
an additional facet of disagreement in rankings: the special case of occupa- 
tions ‘‘ having or not having prestige according to the (ethical) standards of 
the raters’’. In general discussion only loosely related to the test, Bogardus 
suggested a distinction between occupations ‘“‘ having a tendency to move 
up (e.g. aviators) or down (e.g. clergymen) the prestige scale’’; and he 
attempted (cf. Counts’ production of I.Q. scores) to ‘‘ account for ’’ the prestige 
hierarchy in one unenlightening formula: ‘‘ The more complex the cultural 
traits of an occupation, the greater the vertical distance between it and the 
occupation with less complex culture.” 

Hartmann’s 1934 study [18] makes something of an advance ; the point 
of departure was again concern over the status of teachers, but Hartmann 
used adult judges, and further, ‘‘ judges themselves representative of diverse 
fields of endeavour”’. His results with 25 occupations confirmed the estab- 
lished ranking pattern, but the significant part of the study was the test on 
‘occupational insight”. Ten to twenty representatives of each of 12 occup- 
tions were asked to rank their own along with the other.11 ; ‘‘ the closeness of 
agreement between ‘ external’ and ‘internal’ rankings (giving) a measure 
of occupational insight’. He found little evidence of marked ‘‘ occupational 
egocentrism ”’: ‘‘ each career seems to have a pretty good notion of where 
it stands with reference to other walks of life’. Hartmann makes one rather 
startling claim, however, for his results, which cannot be allowed: they 
show, he says, ‘‘ that competition for status operates within either the bour- 
geois or proletarian areas, but that between the two classes as such a definite 
prestige gap exists of which both are clearly aware”. The “gap” (of 
three ranks between ‘‘ grade school teacher’ and “‘ post-office clerk ”’) sup- 
posedly fraught with such ominous meaning is quite clearly due to the neces- 
sarily unequal intervals between the occupations on such a miniscule scale. 
Hartmann ends by recommending that future studies use samples which 
are fully representative occupationally, but with the following curious mis- 
giving: ‘‘ though this presupposes that the opinions of all occupations are 
equally effective as ‘ prestige determinants’, whereas it is likely that the 
ideas of some classes—such as the articulate urban and professional branches 
—are disproportionately influential. However . . . the extent of this dis- 
proportion is unknown.” Adult judges were again used in a study by Hall 
in 1935 [15], covering a greatly expanded list of occupations—252; but 
nothing beyond the design of the study has been reported, though Osgood 
and Stagner’s 1941 study made a minor use of this material. 

In 1936 two studies were reported which confined themselves to narrow 
ranges of occupations; Hartmann examined the relative prestige of repre- 
sentative medical specialties [19] and Coutu that of twenty professions [12]. 
The latter study introduced a new note of statistical sophistication. Groups 
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of engineering, law and medical students were asked the relative prestige of 
their own and 19 other professions, using the paired comparisons method 
of ranking with scaling of results. Coutu found ‘‘ considerable differences ” 
between the groups, each putting its own profession highest and having a 
different second choice; there were also striking disagreements in placing 
many particular professions, and marked differences in the closeness of agree- 
ment within the groups. (It should be noted that the U.S. Census recognizes 
75 professions, making paired comparisons impractical for exhaustive testing.) 

A simple little study, casting some doubt on the rigidity of occupational 
stereotypes, was reported on, by Asch and others in 1938 [4]. A group of 
psychology students were asked to rank 10 “‘ faculty ” professions by ‘‘ general 
esteem”, and then separately by the intelligence, social usefulness, con- 
scientiousness, stability of character and idealism thought characteristic of their 
members. Though great agreement was shown in all rankings, intercorrela- 
tions with ‘‘ general esteem” rankings were the highest in the distribution, 
suggesting that ‘‘ underlying the several judgments and partially determining 
them is the subject’s general attitude to the profession, and that the separate 
judgments might be regarded as perspective views of this general attitude. 
The observer in the absence of objective criteria, and in face of the necessity 
of reaching some conclusion, proceeds to arrange a scale of preference in terms 
of some generally favourable or unfavourable impression.” A conclusion 
that was reinforced when the placing of a set of ‘‘ bogus ”’ I.Q. rankings of the 
professions before the students caused substantial modification of judgments. 

A refinement of this device was used by Osgood and Stagner, 1941 [27], 
in ‘‘ an attempt to identify some of the qualities associated with occupational 
prestige’. Subjects, again psychology students, were asked, first, to rate a 
group of 15 occupations (taken at regular intervals from Hall’s list of 252) 
according to the degree they thought high economic return, intellectual 
qualities, public notice, security and six other characteristics to be com- 
manded by them; secondly, to rank them with the emphasis on the char- 
acteristics of typical members of the occupation with a list of 10 traits; and, 
finally, to rank them by general prestige. The general prestige rankings 
showed the (by now) customary very high agreement, and correlated -96 with 
Hall’s original ranking. Their ratings of occupations in terms of their ‘‘ hope- 
fulness ”’, ‘‘ public notice ”, “‘financial return ”’, “‘ excitingness”’ and ‘‘ pleasant- 
ness’ were almost identical with judgments of their general prestige ; even 
“‘ freedom ”’, “‘ sociability’ and “ security’ gave correlations above -79— 
only ‘‘ hours of work” showed no significant relation to prestige. The findings 
on traits associated with people in particular occupations were rather different. 
There were few high correlations with general prestige ; the highest being for 
‘* brains ’’, ‘‘ leadership ”’, ‘‘ excitingness ’’ and ‘‘ self-assuredness ’’. ‘‘ Domin- 
ance” traits were thought concomitants of prestige, ‘‘ humanitarian ” traits 
not. Though the writers claimed that their method makes it possible to 
isolate the significant elements in any stereotype, it must be clear that this 
study constituted a very preliminary foray. 
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Cattell, 1942 [10], in a cursorily reported study returned to the basic matter 
of the extent of agreement in ranking occupations by prestige. Rankings of a 
list of 26 occupations by a small group of college graduates were compared 
with those of a small group of skilled and unskilled labourers. The agreement 
between the two groups was “‘ extremely good”, though within the groups 
‘‘mean inter-individual correlation’ was notably lower with the labourers 
than with the students. There were, however, five occupations on which the 
two groups disagreed: the students put ‘‘ real estate dealer ’’, ‘‘ cashier ’’ and 
“accountant ’”’ very much higher than the labourers did; and labourers 
“manager of business” and “‘ works foreman” very much higher than 
students. Cattell comments : 


Evidently the workmen are giving excessive dimensions to the universe in 
which they happen to move, oblivious of the space beyond, while students may 
be confusing their valuation of money with valuation of the person who handles 
it... . This suggests the question as to whether familiarity with an occupation 
raises or lowers its status is not advantageously posed (but should be) whether 
relative familiarity with certain patches of the social firmament increases the apparent 
dispersion of occupations in that region. 

The most ambitious plans for a prestige scale were set out by Smith in 
1943 [29], following a more or less standard ranking study. High school 
students and undergraduates were asked to rate 100 occupations from I to 100 
‘on the basis of suitable order of rank at a dinner honouring a celebrity (!) 
with an average member of each occupational class [sic] being seated nearer 
to or further from the celebrity than the average member of another, the 
distinctions between occupations to be made entirely on the basis of occupa- 
tional prestige’. Smith’s list, though a refreshing change from the stock 
twenties and twenty-fives, was, in his own opinion, ‘‘ not sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the larger occupational classes ’’ and had the further disadvantage 
that “‘ rating 100 occupations seemed to be beyond the limits of the ability 
and/or motivation of many people’. At one point, he introduced the subject 
of the correspondence of his results with the “‘ conventional classification of 
professional, clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled”, but did not consider 
how far his results validate such a series. He was, however, impressed by the 
reflection that once one has ratings for their component occupations one can 
arrive at an index figure for the average “‘ status in prestige of a family, a 
community, an entire business concern, an entire government bureau, a region, 
a nation ’’—indices for which it is almost strictly impossible to imagine any 
uses whatsoever. The point of major interest in his study was, however, the 
idea of building up a complete occupational scale. This is the first time in these 
studies that exhaustiveness, which one might reasonably have expected to be a 
ubiquitous problem of research in this field, is brought forward as an important 
consideration. (It should be borne in mind that the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
recognizes 125,000 named occupations.) Smith’s proposal for an exhaustive 
scale—a device from attitude study work—is to erect a skeleton of equally- 
spaced and solidly-placed occupations which could serve again and again as 
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a sorting machine, through which sample lists of occupations could be passed. 
The principal concern in such a systematic repetition of tests—provided, of 
course, that one could find a skeleton that would cohere—would then become 
that of guaranteeing the equality of different groups of subjects. 

A national adult sample was brought to bear on the question for the first 
time by the N.O.R.C. polling organization in 1946 [23] and a further test was 
held in the following year [24]. In the latter study a list of 90 occupations, 
compiled on the principles that the occupations chosen should represent as 
large a proportion of the gainfully employed as possible, and that the fullest 
range of prestige should be covered, was to be sorted into five prestige cate- 
gories: ‘‘excellent’’, ‘‘ good”, “‘ average”, ‘‘ somewhat below average ”, 
and “‘ poor”. It was found that four-fifths of the occupations were ranked 
solidly average or above but, despite this over-all skewing, all sections of 
the continuum were fairly well represented. When the rankings were trans- 
formed into prestige scores with a minimum of 20 and a maximum of 100, 
the comparative scores for the principle occupational groups were as follows : 





Number of Average 
Occupations Score 
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80°6 
74°9 
68-2 
68-0 
61°3 
58-0 
52°8 
50-0 
46°7 
45°8 
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Clerical, sales . 

Craftsmen, foremen 

Farmers, farm managers . 

Protective service workers 
tives 

Farm labourers . 

Service workers. . 

Labourers (except farm) 











The outstanding feature of this table is, of course, the identical prestige of 
white collar and skilled manual workers. 
The N.O.R.C. findings provided the starting-point for a study by Hatt in 
1950 [20]. The fact that such dissimilar occupations as “‘ airline pilot ", ey 
‘ artist who paints pictures ’’, ‘‘ owner of factory employing I00 people ” and 
‘* sociologist ’” obtained adjacent placings in the N.O.R.C. scale prompted 
the question whether the method (common to all the studies so far reviewed) 
of basing scales on the averaging of large-group rankings gave results that 
were ‘‘ really significant’. Hatt recommended a stricter criterion of agree- 
ment in the arraying of items in future scales—some unspecified, standard 
minimum measure of ‘‘ mean inter-individual correlation ” on particular items. 
Some preliminary testing with these stricter standards led him to posit the 
existence not of one occupational prestige continuum, but. of almost ten. 
Their exact boundaries, however, and not surprisingly, remained notably 
imprecise. We may confine ourselves here to a point which, it may be 
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thought, Hatt himself does not acknowledge with sufficient frankness—namely, 
that his blossoming, separate ‘‘sub-hierarchies” are a simple function of 
his arbitrary minimum standard for denoting agreement: Attention to the 
rationale of this is more necessary than attention to the rationale, which he 
finds intriguing, of his proliferating sub-hierarchies. 

Hall and Caradog Jones in 1950 [16] reported the first English study on 
occupational prestige. Thirty occupations were graded by over a thousand 
adults (lower occupational levels being seriously under-represented) with the 
(by now) commonplace “‘ surprisingly high agreement”. Breakdowns by age, 
sex and occupational level of respondents, though pursued with exceptional 
and even obsessive thoroughness, failed to disclose any crack in the shell of 
consensus, though there were indications, confirming several previous studies, 
that people are least sure in placing middle-range occupations, and that con- 
sistency falls away somewhat as the respondents descend the occupational 
scale. A major concern of this study was the attempt to validate yet another 
occupational grading code—this one perhaps less ‘“‘ home-made ’”’ than some of 
its predecessors, but the justification for drawing lines at one point rather 
than another in it is equally shrouded and enigmatic. It proved possible to 
smooth 27 out of the 30 occupations into 7 a priori grades, and it was even 
hinted that the ranking at certain points showed natural gaps between grades, 
but as large gaps appear within as well as between grades they appear to 
be largely fortuitous. The exact sense in which the 30 tested occupations may 
now be said to form a code is also insufficiently discussed. 


Ill. 





APPRAISAL OF FINDINGS AND REVIEW OF OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS 


We must now set the main conclusions of the empirical studies against 
the doubts about the feasibility of a scale of occupational prestige listed 
at the outset, and consider the principal problems facing future work on this 
subject. Since the empirical studies have been mainly short-list rankings 
of stock occupations, we shall first discuss the whole range of their findings 
without raising questions about the possible artificiality of interpretations 
made within their bounds; the removal of this restriction will lead us to the 
second part of our task. 

The studies outlined above have used a wide variety of subjects—despite 
a regrettable tendency to ‘“‘make do” with schoolchildren and students— 
with little effect on the general consensus in ranking for a considerable number 
of occupations. Indeed, direct attempts to crack open this shell of censensus 
by many kinds of breakdowns have been largely fruitless. Failure, particu- 
larly, to show that differences in the region, or occupational level, of informants 
are relevant to their judgments of the prestige of occupations, would seem 
to show that our first doubt (that based on the model of the ‘‘ several publics ’’) 
has been proved groundless. 

However, two further recurrent findings must be allowed to qualify this 
conclusion to some extent. Firstly, the tests indicate that certain groups 
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of subjects tend to agree among themselves about the rankings they produce 
rather more than certain other groups. The main examples before us are: 
schoolteachers more than schoolchildren, university graduates more than 
workers, respondents of higher occupational levels more than those of lower 
ones. Hartmann’s suggestion that ‘articulate urban and professional ” 
people should be considered a special group in this field of judgment, and 
Coutu’s finding that medical students have much firmer ideas about the 
prestige of the various professions than either law or engineering students 
are also relevant. None of the studies reporting these points has been particu- 
larly successful in gauging their general bearing on the subject ; for example, 
it is clear that Cattell’s attempt to generalize by invoking simple educational 
differences will not do. However, for our purpose here it is sufficient to observe 
that occupational differences shown in the precision of judgments of occupa- 
tional prestige are one direction in which the social stratification of subjects 
has an effect on judgments in this field. 

Secondly, the tests have shown that broad consensus dissolves in the face 
of certain groups of occupations in the lists. The conclusion that people 
are surest about the placing of occupations in the higher or lower extremes 
and are least sure of those in the middle range of status has been a feature 
of every study which has paid any attention at all to standard deviations or 
other measures of dispersion. However, by no means all middle-range occupa- 
tions evoke these doubts. There are a good many ‘examples of occupations 
which are given, with close agreement by respondents, particular places in 
the middle of lists. Because of differences in the composition of test lists 
it is not possible simply to sort out the one kind of “‘ middle status.’ occupa- 
tion from the other. But we can distinguish several varieties of occupation 
where there have been large doubts, which do not seem to have been essentially 
concerned with their ‘‘ middleness”’, and after these have been abstracted 
we shall be in a better position to discuss the significance of the residue. They 
are: (I) unfamiliar occupations, such as (a) new occupations (e.g. social 
worker [22]) and (0) ‘‘ frontier ” occupations, i.e. those not met with in normal 
‘urban or settled rural communities (e.g. oil-well driller [29}) : (2) Such occupa- 
tions of ambiguous merit as jazz musician [7] and bartender [11] ; occupations 
with large internal variation in status such as salesman [18] and actor. 
Difficulties over this type of work have been endemic in short-list ranking 
tests, and they operate powerfully, of course, to drain reality from the test 
situation. It should be emphasized that the tests have not arrived at these 
categories by any process of systematic analysis; they are by-products of 
studies not in the least aimed at pointing out or investigating cases and types 
of ambiguity. In fact, a feature of the stock test model for research in occu- 
pational prestige has been its proneness to conceal these problems behind its 
very success in churning out “‘ surprising consenses ’’. 

The question of the relative difficulty of getting agreement on middle 
Tange occupations may now be taken up more directly : in the tests, occupa- 
tions that are familiar, not ethically or esthetically coloured to any degree, 
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and bearing names that are reasonably precise, bué of medium status, persist 
in causing disagreement, solely, it seems, because of their ambiguous medium- 
ness. They are medium, that is, but their exact relationship to other occupa- 
tions of medium status is very hard to determine. Two facts may help to 
explain why this should be so : first, it is above all within this range of the test 
lists that the greatest occupational differentiation and ‘variety occurs (the 
proliferating sub-professions, ‘‘ independents’, and shopkeepers of all kinds, 
the highly-paid manual skilled, various grades of office bureaucracy, the 
sergeants of many developing civil armies) ; and, secondly, in the real world 
it is just this range which exhibits the greatest preoccupation with status, 
and what has been called ‘‘ status insecurity’. In the tests, judgment must 
be made over this whole delicate area without the aid of all those criteria 
additional to bare occupational label, which are so necessary and valuable 
in real life. People cam give an answer, but we should not be surprised if 
they do not give the same one a second time. 

We may conclude this consideration of the ‘‘ several publics ” doubt about 
a scale of occupational prestige by a reminder that, in broad terms, the con- 
sensus typically reported supports the use of the model of a single public. 
This conclusion must, however, be qualified by taking account of the two points 
raised above, and by the reflection that the evidence of short, stock-list tests 
is by no means the best we may wish for. Such tests, it must be remem- 
bered, of their nature, work to produce high consensus, and writers have 
undoubtedly been somewhat naive in their readiness to be “‘ surprised ”’ over 
and over again at their -9 correlation coefficients. Only where the list has been 
confined to a particular sector (e.g. the professions in [12]), or subjects have 
been drawn from strongly contrasting groups (e.g. workers and students in 
[10]) has there been real opportunity for a constructive examination of the 
margins of disagreement. In the single study [24] where a representative 
adult national sample has worked on a larger list, adequate analysis of dis- 
agreement is unfortunately lacking ; though we are told that one-fifth of the 
items were subject to noticeably different regional assessment. 

We may now consider the second doubt about the proposed scale—that 
based on the matter of ‘‘ different recognitions”. So far discussions of this 
point (prompted by rather raw interview material in the Warner studies) 
have remained tied to a simple dichotomy: on the one hand, there are recog- 
nitions that are both strongly cathected and in the subject’s ‘‘ immediate 
tange of status”’ [10]; on the other hand, those ‘‘ in the further reaches” 
that are weakly cathected, stereotyped, academic and perfunctory. We do 
not propose to discuss possible refinements of this division here, but merely 
to consider its general bearing on the idea of a scale and on the evaluation 
of test results. It should be noted that the tests have nothing to tell us about 
the doubt ; they merely show that people can, when prevailed upon (‘‘ in face 
of the necessity of reaching some conclusion”’ [4}), produce some sort of ordering 
of the items. The tests cannot indicate, and indeed do everything possible 
to blur, the line between those areas in which prestige judgments are heavily 
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cathected for respondents, afd those in which they are not. The principal 
bearing of the doubt on the evaluation of test results is thus to prompt the 
question: How likely is it that ranking studies have forced people into 
differentiating where they have lacked real incentive ? 

Before we take up this question, however, there is another dichotomy, 
provided by another line of status studies, which may conveniently be grouped 
with the first. One of the principal findings of Hyman’s excellent study 
(‘‘ The Psychology of Status ’’, Archives of Psychology, 1942) was the import- 
ance of individual differences in ‘‘ status awareness”. He found, on the one 
hand, individuals who were continually reflecting on their own status, and 
comparing, contrasting and refining the statuses of friends and acquaintances, 
and, on the other, individuals who rarely paid any attention to the subject. 
This personality division occurred within, as well as between, strata. We 
may, in considering test results, usefully link this distinction between obsessive 
and unpractised ‘‘ recognizers’’ with that between bright and dim ranges 
of recognition. 

There are only two pieces of evidence bearing on this question of how 
deeply the tests may have been compromised by a dependence on perfunctory 
judgments. (None of the investigators has attempted to collect ‘‘ subjective 
reports’ from respondents on their ranking task, or supplied even his own 
impression of their reaction to it, so no very clear or firm answer may be 
expected.) There are, firstly, the constantly recurring and slightly rueful 
statements in the reports, that such-and-such a number of occupations appears 
to have been too many for people to rank at one time (varying from Counts’ 
“‘too many for the motivation of the ordinary high school student ”’ in the 
very first study, to Smith’s ‘‘ beyond the limits of the ability and/or the 
motivation of many people” in one of the latest). These statements can 
mean only that writers have come on a great many rankings which appear 
to be internally inconsistent, unreasoned. Occupational level differences in 
group consistency and agreement are, of course, measures also of the dis- 
tribution of perfunctoriness. Secondly, it is relevant to recall that the very 
structure of the simple ranking tests forces respondents to contrive differences 
of rank, to subdue, perhaps, their honest “‘ first-glance ’”’ feelings of the rough 
parity of many items. The paired comparisons method, too, may be thought 
particularly vulnerable to this criticism. It is probable that the N.O.R.C.’s 
use of a small number of rough categories (‘‘ excellent ’’, ‘‘ good ’’, ‘‘ average”, 
etc.) is more in line with many people’s customary private methods of classi- 
fication, than the highly discriminatory step-by-step procedure required in 
simple ranking studies. 

From time to time, the “‘ different recognitions ’’ doubt about the feasibility 
of constructing a scale of occupational prestige simply by getting more and 
more representative sample groups of subjects to rank longer and longer 
lists of occupations, has occurred to those engaged on this very pursuit. For 
example, Hartmann’s suggestion of weighting the views of ‘‘ the articulate 
urban and professional branches’”’ was (in the jargon we have reluctantly 
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introduced above) advice to seek out ‘‘ the obsessive recognizers with the 
widest bright range”’. It was advice, however, given without reasons—though 
it may be assumed that Hartmann was struck by something in their approach 
to the ranking performance which set certain of his subjects apart from the 
majority. The limited character of his sample clearly prevented his identify- 
ing this ‘‘ special group”’ at all precisely. A second example was Cattell’s 
suggestion: ‘‘ When (differences in occupational prestige judgments] are 
associated with the social structure itself, it seems best to accept the ratings 
of status given by those living immediately in the range of status of which 
judgment is required.” Advice to piece together the prestige hierarchy from 
the ‘‘ bright ranges” of several social status grades. Yet Cattell’s was the 
study which found agreement ‘‘ extremely good’’ between workers and 
students. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from these reflections is: that as yet 
there has been no decisive work on these problems. The simple ranking 
studies appear to suggest that beside the solid evidences of consensus on the 
broad ranking performance, doubts about the prevalence of perfunctoriness 
and the danger of ignoring “‘ different recognitions ’’ pale into insignificance. 
But it is quite plain that the studies themselves have not, in fact, been in 
a position at all strong enough to dismiss them. Until more work is done 
which is aimed specifically at disclosing and mapping the margins of disagree- 
ment, confusion must remain. One may assume that studies to this end 
would be advised to work with both items and subjects from within particular 
ranges of the occupational scale, and with a more sensitive apparatus than 
the simple ranking method. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on our third doubt—that based 
on the model of numerous imperfectly soluble occupational hierarchies—since 
we have already discussed the main point in reviewing Hatt’s article. It 
should be emphasized, however, that Hatt’s doubt has certain features in 
common with the one we have just considered. He, too, is doubtful about 
the authenticity of the ordering produced by flatly averaged rankings, and 
feels that the very heterogeneity of test lists must impose a dangerous strain 
on the honest subject. To avoid contrived and compromise solutions, he 
recommends a careful preliminary study of the separate functional ‘‘ sub- 
hierarchies ’’ (mysterious as their composition may be at present) in isolation." 
However, as we noted above, the principal point in Hatt’s criticism of standard 
scaling methods in this field is his advocacy of stricter standards of agreement, 
and there can be no fruitful discussion of the legitimacy of “‘ inter-hierarchy ” 
judgments until this preliminary dispute on what is to be admissible as 
evidence has been settled. 

Finally, we must briefly discuss those studies, and parts of studies, which 

1 Earlier studies provide two sidelights on this issue. Several writers bee gro d [8, 14]) have 
remarked on the way in which subjects “ respected ’’ the internal hierarchy of teaching occupa- 
tions in their rankings of heterogeneous lists. On the other hand, several examples of most- 


disagreed-on items (e.g. “* baseball player” [2]) could be due to the imperfect solubility of 
particular ‘‘ sub-hierarchies ” 
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have had something to say about occupational prestige judgments, not merely 
in their narrow aspect of scaleability, but in their broad character as stereo- 
types. There has been little work on the learning process in this field. The 
question [7]: ‘‘ What occupational groups have you a distinctly more/less 
favourable opinion of than you had five or ten years ago?” seems to have 
proved too unwieldy for use with adolescents, though the tests show that 
older schoolchildren are capable of producing rankings as authentic as adults. 
On the rigidity of occupational prestige stereotypes, it has been shown [4] 
that rankings may be widely modified by producing ‘‘ authoritative back- 
ground information”. The particular experiment used I. Q. scores and 
psychology student subjects, but it is likely, for example, that income figures 
would influence adults appreciably. Rather more curiosity has been shown 
about the characteristics in the occupations themselves which are associated 
with high or low prestige. It has been shown that subjects’ ideas of social 
prestige are related more closely to the ‘‘ economic return” of occupations 
than to their ‘‘ social contribution ”’ [2]. Asked for the one main characteristic 
of occupations of ‘‘ excellent standing’, answers were fairly evenly divided 
between the economic return, the social contribution, the special training 
necessary, and the moral and intellectual requirements of such occupations 
[24]. Though beside this must be set the caution that such seemingly straight- 
forward inquiries may prove deceptive, in that it can also be shown that the 
attributing of very varied characteristics to occupations (and of traits to 
‘‘ typical” members of them) is largely governed by subjects’ general estima- 
tion of the occupation [4, 27]. No attempt has been made to discover just 
how accurately people are informed about the economic return of various 
occupations—judging by Cantril (“‘ Identification with Economic and Social 
Class’’, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1943), it is likely to be 
very poorly indeed. Apart from very hurried references to intelligence [11] 
and ‘‘ complex culture traits’’ [7] writers have not tried to “‘ explain ” the 
occupational prestige hierarchy in real terms. That so many studies of 
occupational prestige have produced so little light on these broader aspects 
of their subject, which they could ill afford to ignore, is perhaps their most 
disappointing feature. But the work that has been done, essentially modest 
in design (and so intriguingly the product of concern over the status of teachers), 
still tantalizes us with the hope of an invaluable tool of research into social 
class. 
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OCIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS have been increasingly concerned with the 

way in which an individual’s perceptions, values and behaviour are 

influenced by the social class of which he is a member. One aspect 
of the problem which has recently received attention is that of an individual’s 
awareness of the structure of the social class system and of his own position 
within it.2. With one exception,* these studies have been concerned with adults. 
It is the object of the present paper to present some comparative material 
obtained from young adolescents (13-14 year old boys) coming from different 
socio-economic backgrounds, differing in intelligence and attending different 
types of secondary schools, with a view to throwing light on the following 
questions : 

To what extent do young adolescents view society in terms of adult 
frames of reference ?. Further, what are the relative influences of home and 
school in determining the boys’ outlook? This will be examined by a com- 
parison of the views of boys belonging to different status groups attending 
the same type of school with those of boys, matched for social status, who 
attend different types of school. 

After a description of the sample and some of the methodological problems 
involved in the research, the adolescent views of certain aspects of the social 
class system will be discussed. This will be followed by a description of the 
boy’s subjective assessment of his family’s position within the system. The 

1 The authors are indebted to the Department of Sociological and Demographic Research 
of the London School of Economics for the financial support which made this study possible. 
We should also like to saree ey the help received from J. B. ewes ge Sociol 


logy Depart- 
ment, University of Washington, for his assistance in the construction and analysis of one of 
bal meyer as well a in the actual testing in the Schools 


“ Social Class and Politics in Greenwich ” B.J.S., 1950, vol. 1, 


.: “Some Subjective Aspects of Social Stratification ”’, in Social Mobility 
in Britain, ed. Glass, D. V. (in preparation). 

‘ Pag og: R.: “Social Class Identifications of American Youth”, J. Personality, 1950, 
vol. 1 0. 3. 
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last part of the paper will deal with the adolescents’ aspirations towards social 
ascent as indicated by the ‘‘ objective’ and ‘ ames sais ” prestige ratings of 
their vocational preferences.! 

The data to be discussed were obtained in the course of a more compre- 
hensive inquiry into the influence of social class membership upon the outlook, 
interests, attitudes, behaviour and personality of young adolescent boys. 
This inquiry will be described in later publications. It serves as a corollary 
to the more sociological studies of social class and social mobility which are 
being carried out at the London School of Economics. 


THE SAMPLE 


An important aspect of the larger inquiry was the systematic study of 
the relative importance of school and home in their effect upon the outlook 
of the child. For this purpose, the inquiry was planned in the form of a 
factorial design. Two of the variables included in the design, which proved 
on analysis to be most relevant to the subject matter of this paper, were social 
class as determined by father’s occupation, and type of school. 

The subjects were drawn from the two main types of secondary schools 
within the state system: the Grammar and the Secondary Modern School. 
A consideration of some of the features of the two types of school shows that 
they are likely to differ markedly in their influence upon the outlook and 
future career of the child. Primary School leavers are allocated to Grammar 
or Modern Schools at 11 years of age on the basis of a selection procedure 
which includes tests of intelligence and attainment. Grammar School places 
are offered to about one fifth of the age group, namely to those who obtain 
the highest marks in the selection tests. There is thus a marked difference in 
the intellectual abilities of these two school populations. On the whole, 
Grdmmar Schools cater for children of I.Q.s of 115 and above, while the 
Secondary Modern Schools have, in the main, children of average and below 
average ability.2. The Grammar School prepares its pupils for the professions 
and other occupations carrying middle-class status. The Modern School, 
on the other hand, recently developed from the state elementary system of 
education (Education Act of 1944), lacks the traditionally high status of the 
Grammar School. The majority of its pupils take up skilled and unskilled 
manual occupations. It recruits its pupils for the most part from the homes 
of manual workers, whereas the Grammar School population is much more 
evenly divided between children of manual and “‘ white collar ’’ workers. 

To reduce the number of variables to be controlled, the inquiry was 
limited to boys attending schools within the Greater London Area.* Within 


* Confirmation of this difference was obtained on our sample, where we found only a very 
small overlap between the intelligence levels of the two school groups. 

* The authors bt elt Ri Aleem. Momma received from 
Education, and numerous Education Authori Our special thanks 
of the schools, Wan utienlbd cpa peberdies tentneain ior the collection of the data. 
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this area, we aimed at a wide social and geographical spread by including in 
our sample boys from four Grammar and seven Modern Schools.! In view 
of the predominantly working-class composition of the Modern School, we 
weighted the Modern School sample by three additional schools from suburban 
districts, selected on the basis of their relatively higher middle-class popu- 
lation. In spite of these endeavours, we found for our age group only 23 sub- 
jects from the upper or middle middle class in these seven Modern Schools. 
The differential social class composition of the two types of school is striking, 
particularly since entry to these schools is based principally upon test per- 
formances * (46 per cent of the Grammar School sample’ came from middle- 
class homes as compared with only 19 per cent in the Modern School). 

Boys of 13-14 years of age were used as subjects. This age was chosen 
as the earliest at which the boys have passed the final selection procedure * 
and are placed in the type of school in which they will stay until the end of 
their school careers. Further, while still involved in activities connected 
with the school, they are sufficiently close to the time of school-leaving to 
make questions relating to their future careers meaningful to them. Finally, 
it is the latest age at which, in the Secondary Modern School at least, the 
influence of home and school upon the adolescent can be studied, before the 
many other group influences to which the adolescent is exposed after leaving 
school, become fully operative. 

The boys were tested for three half-day sessions, spread over a number 
of days, during which they were given a variety of questionnaires, projective 
and other tests. The questions relating to the material reported in this 
paper were distributed over a number of questionnaires. 

In one of the questionnaires, details of the father’s work were asked for. 
Each boy was then assigned to a social status group based on the standing 
of this occupation as determined by the Hall-Jones Scale of the prestige value 
of occupations.5»* A slight modification was introduced into the scale by 
the separation of grades 4 and 5 into 2 grades, thus making it possible to 
differentiate between manual and non-manual occupations at each of these 
levels. The distribution of the sample in terms of the nine social grades is 
set out in Table I. 


1 The following 8 mere ge obtained from schools in a a working-class and 


a predominantly mi area indicate the widest differences in social class pe 2 
of our sample. po Pvc eRe g bese tet 20 Bone Bede cy Bir Bowcany erons So 
pa Sipe eminent rate peti fees: omer consume on a -class homes as cemmapered 
wna Oe ean care yma poerape looe taxed schools in a suburban district. 
Wherever possible, cmb Me one Grammar were chosen from the same district. 
*The implications of these findings will be discussed ins subsequent article. 

A email. penpestion: 0. ban Sen ahean: sheen ith aetindin’s Maia, ahaa th tains 


ing 
ee ee ee ee The boys’ interest was aroused by telling 
them that this inquiry was one of several to be carried out in different countries, notably the 
Dominions, so that we should learn more about the views and interests of boys of their age. 
“i ig J., and Caradog-Jones, D.: “‘ The Social Grading of Occupations’, B.J.S., 1950, 
Bp os; 2. 
* Hall, J., and Moser, C. A.: ‘A Further Consideration of the Social Grading of Occupa- 
tions”, in Social Mobility in Britain, ed. Glass, D. V. (in preparation). 
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It will be seen that the numbers in several of the categories were too 


small to make separate analyses worth while. The nine grades were there- 
fore combined into four main classes (Table Is). 


Tasre I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE ACCORDING 
To TYPE oF SCHOOL AND SocraL Crass 
(A) In Nine Grades 
(B) In Four Classes 


(A) 





Modified Hall- Jones Grades * 


R : -nnivtielaentel wen 

Baie i 
4A (non-manual) . 
5A (non-manual) . 
4B (manual) . 


5B (manual) . 
eke ates 





7 














Grammar Total 





VPS eae at oe Pi oe ee 71 92 
Lower Middle Class. . . BL KE 85 127 


Upper Working Class eo seieadcecnec due. ther diye 235 
Lower Working Class... ..... 49 170 











325 299 624 








*The numbers refer to the occupational grades, and the letters to the subdivisions which 
we introduced. 

Whenever the two non-manual or the two manual classes have been 
combined, they are referred to in the text as “‘ the middle class” or “‘ the 
working class ’’, respectively. The use of these terms should not be taken 
to mean any more than is indicated by the basis of the classification to which 
they refer. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
The Factorial Design 


On most of the questionnaires, the most marked differences occurred 
between the two school groups. Interpretation of these differences is com- 
plicated by the fact that we are dealing here with boys of widely differing 


1 The occupation of the father, though eet reas tote nee fo 5 cane 
single index of the social status of a family. is determined by a complex of subjective 
and objective factors of varying relationship to the occupational one. . 
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ability who have also received different types of education. We did not 
find it possible to determine how much of the differences obtained was due 
to differences in the school traditions and environment and/or to intelligence. 
/All we could do was to note the end result, namely, that differences in outlook 
were generally more marked between two sets of boys.who differ from one 
another in intelligence and in their school environment, than between those 
who, while differing in their home background, have a common school environ- 
* ment and are of similar intelligence. 

Because of these considerations, the need to differentiate between the 
influences of family and school upon the boy becomes even more important. 
With markedly unequal numbers in the cells of our factorial design (cf. Table I), 
it was not, however, statistically practicable to analyse the relative influence 
of our main sources of variance simultaneously, and to determine the effects 
of interaction. To carry out such an analysis, one third of our sample would 
have to be discarded. To avoid this, we have concentrated in the analysis 
upon a comparison of the two school populations as a whole and also upon 
an examination of the social class differences within each type of school.? 


Method used to Elicit Information 


To obtain the boys’ own frame of reference, questions were first asked 
in a broad, rather indirect manner to ensure maximum spontaneity in the 
answers. These questions—open-ended, multiple choice, or of the yes/no 
variety—were then repeated in a later part of the inquiry, making use of adult 
concepts. In this way, we can compare the boy’s spontaneous frame of 
reference, the way in which he conceives the social class structure, with his 
understanding of the terms in which adult respondents described their views 
in answers to open-ended questions.? 

To ensure maximum comparability of results, wherever possible ques- 
tions identical to those given to adults were asked.* Special instruments 
were designed to study particular aspects of the general problem. 

The following general predictions concerning the effect of social class member- 
ship and type of school were made: 

(x) In view of the greater intellectual maturity of the Grammar School 
boys compared with the Modern School boys, their replies would be more 
homogeneous and would bear greater resemblance to those given by adults. 

(2) The effect of social class membership would be to make the middle- 
class boy, within each type of school, give answers which reflect better the 
adult view of social stratification than would those of his working-class 
schoolmate. 

1 Where qualitative data were obtained, tests of significance (X*) were systematically 
applied in the same way. For purposes of presentation, most of the results will be reported 
in the form of percentages. 

* Martin, F., op. cit. 

* Some of the questions had, of course, to be reworded on the basis of findings from the 
pilot survey. peg gehen. sgyetbar Layard ety cew a uease emma 9 Sm bg 
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THE ADOLESCENT’S VIEW OF THE Social CLass SYSTEM 


Information was sought on the following topics : 

(1) What meaning do young adolescents attach to the term “ social 
class”? How many social classes do they think exist and how do they 
describe them ? 

(2) To what degree are they aware of certain outward symbols of social 


status, and how far does their prestige ranking of occupations resemble that 
of adults ? 


(1) Meaning of the term ‘‘ Social Class ”’ 


Martin ! correctly assumed that his adult respondents would be able to 
attach some meaning to the phrase ‘‘ Social Class”; he was therefore able 
to open his inquiry with a question concerning the importance attached to 
class distinctions in this country. When dealing with young adolescents, 
however, such an assumption would be unwarranted. Consequently, our first 
question in this context was: ‘‘ Do you think that there are social classes 
in England ?” with the following possible answers :. ‘‘I do not understand 
this question. Yes. No.” 

It was found that 60 per cent of the sample did not understand the ques- 
tion, 49 per cent of the Grammar School boys, and 73 per cent of the Modern 
School boys. Within each type of school, the lower working-class boys tended 
to be least familiar with the term, a difference which further analysis showed 
to be independent of differences in intelligence.* The relative distribution of 
positive and negative replies given by those boys who understood the question 
showed that Grammar School boys tended to answer the question in the 
affirmative, while in the Modern School the positive and negative answers 
were more evenly balanced. Unfortunately the small numbers in the middle- 
class group of the Modern School make it difficult to attribute much significance 
to the distribution of their replies. While this group understood the meaning 
of the term “‘ social class” better than any other group in the Modern School, 
two-thirds of those who understood it denied that there were any social classes 
in England. This is interesting in view of the evidence from other parts of 
the inquiry concerning the very marked status consciousness of this group. 

Those who answered ‘‘ Yes” to the above question were then asked to 
“‘ write down the names you would give to the social classes’. Since answers 
to this question were given by only 30 per cent of the sample, unevenly dis- 
tributed over the school and class groups, they can serve as no more than 
illustrative material, Three classes were generally mentioned, while a few 
subjects referred in addition to the upper middle class. Martin found that 
the majority of his adult respondents similarly named three social classes, and 
that only a few attempted a differentiation within the middle class. Six 


1 Op. cit. 


2 66 per cent of the lower working-class boys from the Grammar School and 78 per cent from 
the Modern Schools said that they did not understand the expressions. 
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frames of reference were used by the boys in naming the classes.1_ Diverse 
frames of reference were often used by the same boys, especially within. 
Modern School. A rather typical answer is the following ‘‘ The aristocra 
the middle class, and those who do most of the work”’ 

The upper class was described in hierarchial terms by 57 per cent of the 
Grammar School, but only by 29 per cent of the Modern School boys (P < .o1). 
Other frames of reference used were those of lineage and money. Work was 
not mentioned. Over 80 per cent of all the respondents described the middle 
class in hierarchial terms (‘‘ those in the middle ’’, “‘ the in-betweens”’). The 
working class was referred to in terms of work by 46 per cent of the Modern 
School boys, whereas in the Grammar School 37 per cent of the answers were 
in terms of social hierarchy, 23 per cent in terms of money, and only 32 per 
cent in terms of work. The only respondents who used work in a derogatory 
sense (‘‘ those who won’t work ’’, “‘ those who are lazy’) were middle-class 
boys from the Modern Schools. 

Social class differences within each type of school were very slight. 

Comparison with adult responses shows that reference to the style of life 
of the upper class is common to both adults and adolescents, but that in 
the description of other social classes the occupational frame of reference is 
used more frequently among adults than among adolescents. There appears 
to be a tendency for adolescents to think of social classes more in terms of 
wealth or ‘ consumption patterns’. Within the adolescent group, the answers 
of the middle-class boys from the Grammar School showed the greatest agree- 
ment with those given by adults. 


(2) The Adolescent’s Awareness of the Importance of Certain Symbols of Status 

In the pilot survey, it was found that boys, when ranking individuals 
along some kind of social status scale, referred to them as ‘‘ important ”’ or 
“not so important’. These terms were used in the following multiple choice 
questions : ‘‘ Do you think that you can tell how important a man is by 
the way he speaks? « Tick one of the following answers: usually, sometimes, 
hardly ever.” 

The same question was repeated, substituting ‘‘ the way he dresses ”’ for 
“‘ the way he speaks’ ; 17 per cent of the boys thought that they could hardly 
ever tell how important a man was by his speech, the corresponding percentage 
for the recognition of dress as a status symbol being even lower (I1 per cent).? 
Differences between schools and social classes within schools were very slight, 


1 These frames of reference were : 
i. Descriptions in terms of a hierarchy (e.g. upper, upper-middle, middle, etc.). 


i 
ii. Descriptions in terms of work (work pet Sages ae fe eRe Da SOM etc.). 
iii. Descriptions in terms of money (are rich, are poor). 
iv. Descriptions in terms of political views attributed to members of these classes (Con- 
servative, Labour). 
v. Descriptions in terms of lineage or hereditary status. 
vi. Descriptions in terms of specific occupations. 
232 per cent said that they usually recognized the importance of a man by the way he 
dresses and 31 per cent by the way he speaks. 
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with the exception of the lower working class in the Modern School. Almost 
half that group failed to recognize the importance of a man by his dress. It 
may be that these boys live in a socially homogeneous environment so that 
they have less opportunity for noting distinctions of dress. 

The figures for the total sample clearly indicate the adolescents’ recognition 
of outward symbols of social status. 


(3) Comparison between Adult and Adolescent Rankings of the Prestige Value 
of Occupations 

Yet another, and perhaps better test of the adolescents’ understanding 
and knowledge of the social class structure may be obtained by comparing 
their rankings of the prestige value of occupations with the ranking obtained 
from adults. In the present study, the following question was put : 

“‘ Below is a list of different kinds of jobs.. Put a ‘1’ in front of the 
kind of job which you think has the highest standing. Then put a ‘2’ in 
front of the next highest standing job, ‘ 3 ’ in front of the third highest standing 
job, and so on through the list until you write ‘8’ next to the job that has the 
least standing. 


Carpenter e . . . Member of Parliament 
Doctor f. . . Lorry Driver 

Business manager g. . . Newsagent and Tobacconist 
Road sweeper bg 0: ev: SE 


Seven of the eight occupations were taken from the thirty occupations 
used by Hall-Jones in the inquiry with adults.1_ The occupations were origin- 
ally chosen so as to represent each of the seven divisions of this scale. In the 
pilot survey, it became apparent that three of these occupational terms were 
unfamiliar to the boys or were ambiguous. Slight modifications in description 
were therefore introduced: the medical officer became a doctor, the tractor 
driver a lorry driver, and the elementary school teacher a teacher. The eighth 
occupation, Member of Parliament, was included as an example of an occupa- 
tion with a very high prestige level, to provide an upper reference point. 

The median rankings of these occupations are presented in Table II, 
together with the semi-interquartile ranges, for Grammar and Modern School 
boys. It will be seen that adolescents have acquired an essentially adult 
way of judging the prestige value of these occupations. The rank orders are 
identical except for the transposition of the carpenter and the newsagent. This 
discrepancy between adolescent and adult ranking is, however, found at a 
point on the prestige scale where both groups show the greatest variability of 
judgment.? 

Further analysis showed that the semi-interquartile ranges were larger 
for Modern than for Grammar School boys and for working-class compared 
with middle-class boys. This indicates a greater dispersion of judgment 

1 Hall and Jones, op. cit. *cf. Hall, J., and Moser, C. A., op. cit. 
L 
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among boys of lesser intelligence and of lower social status. Hall and Moser 
found similar class differences among adults. 


TABLE II 


ADOLESCENT RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS 





Medians * SemieInterquartile Ranges 





Grammar Grammar Modern 








M. Cl. | W. Cl. . . M. Cl. ° M. Cl. | W. Cl. 











1°337 | 1°314 | 1°361 | 1-360 | 1°335 || 0°837 | 0-814 | 0-861 | 0-860 | 0-835 
2°132 | 2:028 | 2-083 | 2-190 | 2-236 || 1-420 | 1°433 | 1°275 | 1°418 | 1576 


2°Q12 | 2°857 | 2°791 | 2°857 | 3°202 || 1-685 | 1-261 | 1-456 | 2-003 | 1°560 
4°206 | 4°041 | 4°169 | 4°131 | 4°683 || 1-810 | 1-100 | 1-566 |. 1-875 | 2-564 


5°419 | 5°386 | 5°434 | 5°500 | 5°417 || 1-609 | I-31I | 1-744 | 1°555 | 1°872 
5°077 | 5°310 | 5°159| 5°025 | 4°635 || 1°693 | 1°472 | 1-116 | 1°563 | 2-181 
6-787 | 6°856 | 6-847 | 6-950 | 6°588 || 1-008 | 0-671 | 0-708 | 0°570 | 1°445 
7°914 | 7°946 | 7°930 | 7°990 | 7-860 || 0-586 | 0°554 | 0-709 | 0-548 | 0-639 






































*To permit direct comparison of these median rankings with the Hall-Jones grades, “ 
must be subtracted from each median. This is necessary because two occupations have fixe 
included from grade one of the scale and one from each subsequent grade. 


Both adults and adolescents showed greater homogeneity in ranking 
the two occupations at the extreme ends of the scale, i.e. that of Member of 
Parliament and that of road-sweeper. 

Only one difference was found between the ranking by adults and adoles- 
cents. Hall and Moser write that the ranking of occupations by adults is 
independent of the occupational grade to which the ranker belongs. In the 
case of adolescents, ranking was, however, found to be a function of the social 
status of the ranker. Working-class boys,~.especially those from Modern 
Schools, tended to overestimate the prestige of the carpenter, giving him a 
ranking of 4, 3, 2 or even 1, and to underestimate that of the doctor, or of 
the business manager. 

The median ranking of the prestige level of the teacher’s occupation given 
by working-class boys in the Secondary Modern School was well below that 
of any other group. This may reflect the boy’s value judgment of school, 
and more particularly of adults who spend their time teaching things which 
these boys consider to be of little use. On the other hand, there appears to be 
a considerable divergence of views within that group as to the standing of a 
teacher, a carpenter and a lorry driver in the community. (The semi-inter- 
quartile ranges for that group were larger than those given by any of the 
other groups for these three occupations). In another part of the inquiry, 
it was found that very few of the working-class Secondary Modern School 
boys wanted to become teachers, whereas a much larger number stated a 
preference for jobs like those of carpenter or lorry driver. It is likely that 
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these three occupations call forth more emotionally toned attitudes in this 
group of boys, resulting in greater variability in the judgment of respective 
prestige values, as compared with occupations towards which the boys are 
relatively indifferent. 

In general, working-class boys from both types of school tended to 
upgrade occupations which were similar to those of their fathers’, and to down- 
grade all others. A presentation of this trend will be seen in Table II. 


THE ADOLESCENTS’ VIEW OF THE SOCIAL POSITION OF HIS FAMILY 


In the preceding section, the close similarity of views of adults and 
adolescents concerning the social class system was noted. To what extent 
is this similarity maintained when it comes to assessing one’s family position 
within that system, i.e. when the adolescent is asked to assess the status of 
his father’s occupation and of those occupations to which he aspires ? 

To investigate this problem, an occupational prestige scale (OP) was 
designed to determine the boy’s subjective prestige ratings of four jobs: his 
father’s job, his phantasy job, the job he expects to take up and the one he 
thinks his father would like him to do. In each instance, the boy was asked 
to write down the actual job and then to assign to it a place on a five point 
prestige scale ranging from ‘‘ almost everyone looks up to the persons who 
hold these jobs ” to ‘‘ hardly anybody looks up to the persons who hold these 
jobs’. To avoid imposing an adult prestige scale, no examples of occupations 
characteristic of each grade were given. The boy was asked to place a tick 
against the category which he thought described the standing of his father’s 
occupation best. The same procedure was followed for the other three 
occupations. In this way, we obtained a subjective estimate of the standing 
than ome es tom some hibe ae sae Aah to Pf tay pi Heo Baw ie a set 
of squares for different kinds of jobs. In the first square go jobs which are more looked up 


to than the ones that go in the second square ; the second square is for jobs that are more looked 
up to than the ones that go in the, third square, and so on. 





Almost everyone looks up to the per- 
sons who hold these jobs 





Most people look up to the persons 
who hold these jobs 





Many. people look up to the persons 
who hold these jobs 





Some people look up to the persons 
who hold these jobs 











looks up to the per- 
aretony © 








Now tick the square in which you think your father’s job belongs.” 
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of his father’s job, and of the prestige of the occupations he would like or 
expected to take up. 

In asking the boy to name the job he would choose if he ‘‘ could be any- 
body, go anywhere, or do anything ”, we wanted to gain some insight into his 
phantasies concerning his future and to relate these to his vocational expecta- 
tions. (‘‘ Now write down the. job you in fact expect to get when you are 
grown up.”) The size of the discrepancies between the objective/objective 
or subjective/subjective ratings of these two jobs provide estimates of the 
boy’s desires and expectations to move up in the social scale. To determine 
differences in aspirations and expectations between father and son, the boy 


TaB_e III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OVERESTIMATION AND UNDERESTIMATION 
OF THE PRESTIGE VALUE OF FATHER’S JOB 


Grammar 





Underestimate 








By 2or 
more By t 





% % 
Upper Middle and Middle 
Middle Class . . 36 38 





Lower Middle Class . . . 29 37 





Upper Working Class . . 24 





Lower Working Class 











Modern - 





Underestimate 








By 2or 


more By t 





% % 
Upper Middle and Middle 
Middle Class . . 24 19 





Lower Middle Class . . . II 15 





Upper Working Class 





Lower Working Class 
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was also asked to name the job his father would like him to have and to assess 
its prestige level. _Both the subjective and objective prestige ratings for each 
of these four occupations were determined. The objective rating was made 
on the basis of the Hall-Jones scale which, for the purposes of this analysis, 
was condensed into a five point scale. The subjective rating refers to the 
grade which the adolescent assigned to a given occupation. 

The actual jobs mentioned have been classified, not only in terms of 
their prestige value, but also in terms of content. It was thought that social 
class and school differences might also show themselves in the relative 
preference for certain types of jobs within any given prestige level. Finally 
the boy was asked why he had given that particular rating to the job and 
what he liked or disliked about it.? 

In this section, reference will be made to the subjective rating of the 
prestige level of father’s occupation only, since this will provide a measure of 
the boy’s assessment of the social standing of his family. Subjective and 
objective ratings of the other occupations will be discussed in the last section 
which deals with the boys’ aspirations towards social ascent. 

Table III gives the percentage distribution for each social class within 
the two schools of those boys who underestimated, overestimated or correctly 
assessed their father’s occupation. : 

Two features must be borne in mind in interpreting the table. First, 
assessment of the correct standing of the father’s occupation is asked for in 
terms of five grades, a more stringent test of subjective assessment of social 
status than the three point scale generally adopted in studies of self-assessed 
status.*» ? Secondly, because of the way in which the prestige scale is con- 
structed, there is no possibility for the upper and middle middle class to over- 
estimate the prestige value of their fathers’ occupation nor for the lower 
working class to underestimate their fathers’ social position. In view of these 
considerations, a better picture of the realism of the boys’ assessment would 
be obtained by treating as ‘‘ correct ”’ for the middle class all identical ratings, 
and all underestimates by not more than one grade interval, and for the working 
class all identical ratings plus overestimates by not more than one grade 
interval. When this is done, the following figures are obtained : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ‘‘ CORRECT” IDENTIFICATION 
OF THE PRESTIGE LEVEL OF FATHER’S OCCUPATION 





U. & M. 


Middle Class 


U; 
Working Class 


Lower 
Working Class 


Lower 
Middle Class 





Grammar School 
Modern School . 





% 
58 
43 





% 
60 
45 





% 
64 
64 


% 
‘73 
60 








1‘ (a) Why did you place the job your father has in the 
you like your father’s job? Yes... 
No, what is it that you don’t like about his job?” 


* Centers, R., op. cit. 


Me s..i's 


square which 
If Yes, what do you 


* Martin, 
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about it? (c) If 


F., op. cit. 
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It will be seen that over half of all the boys correctly assessed the prestige 
level of their fathers’ occupation. Comparison of the two school populations, 
when equated for social class, shows first that correct assessment is more 
frequent in the Grammar School, and secondly, that the direction of the 
incorrect assessment differs for the two schools. In the Grammar School 
for instance, 37 per cent and 29 per cent of the middle classes, respectively, 
underestimated their fathers’ occupation by two class intervals or more, as 
against 24 per cent and 11 per cent in the ModernSchool. Similarly, working- 
class boys in the Grammar School less frequently overestimated their fathers’ 
occupation by two or more scale intervals compared with the Modern School 
groups. (II per cent and 25 per cent as against 26 per cent and 39 per cent 
respectively). 

Comparison of the social status groups within the two types of school shows 
a regular trend of underestimation for middle-class boys and overestimation 
for working-class boys. 

Further evidence of this tendency of the working class to upgrade them- 
selves was obtained from the analysis of the boys’ answers to the question 
asking them to ‘‘ name the social class to which you think that you and your 
family belong’’. The answers of only 180 boys were obtained (16 per cent 
of our Modern School and 42 per cent of our Grammar School sample), namely 
all those who had been able to “‘ name ”’ the social classes in this country. 
Here too, as in the previous analysis, the extent of over-estimation was 
greater in the Modern School. Thus, two-thirds of working-class boys in the 
Modern School upgraded themselves, as compared with one-third in the 
Grammar School. 

It may well be that the overestimation by the Modern School boy is 
in part, at least, the result of being less intelligent. This would further 
explain the greater dispersion of the ranking of the eight occupations reported 
earlier. 

It is also probable that somewhat different criteria were used by the two 
school groups in determining the prestige level of a given occupation. This 
can be seen from an examination of the reasons which the boys gave for placing 
occupations at particular prestige levels.1 There was a tendency for the 
Modern School boys to refer more frequently to the usefulness of the job 
(e.g. the bricklayer (miner) is important because people need houses (coal)) 
and for the Grammar School boy to stress the power and responsibility which 
an occupation commands (e.g. “‘he has a lot of people under him”, “‘ the 
people he works with would be lost without him”). These differences were 
significant at the 5 per cent and 1 per cent level of confidence respectively. 

From the interviews in the pilot survey it became apparent that usefulness 
was further judged in terms of amount of work done (“‘ look at all them shoes 
he makes ” was the answer of one boy who gave a high rating to the job of 
a shoemaker). Just as the Modern School boy tended to use’ visible pro- 
ductivity to evaluate the prestige level of the father’s occupation, so he tended 

1“ Why did you place the job which your father has in the square which you ticked ? ” 
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to describe the characteristics of the members of the various social classes 
in terms of visible patterns of consumption. The Grammar School boy was 
better able to make use of rather more abstract frames of reference, both in 
his subjective assessment of the prestige of his father’s occupation, and in his 
description of the characteristics of social class membership. 

So far differences between the two school populations have been discussed. 
A rather different set of explanations is needed to account for the social class 
differences within each type of school, i.e. for the overestimation by the working 
class, and for the underestimation by the middle-class groups, over and above 
the scale _— In discussing the five point scale ranging from ‘‘ almost 
everyone ”” ‘hardly anybody looks up to the persons who hold these 
jobs ’’, we sl made the implicit assumption that the boys will relate their 
fathers’ occupations to the total range of possible occupations in our society. 
Is this really likely to happen when subjects are presented with a scale which 
lacks common reference points in the form of occupations characteristic of the 
top and bottom end of the scale ? 

Inspection of the results suggests that it is possible that each status 
group hadin mind a different range of occupations to which they related their 
fathers’ jobs. It seems likely that the boys tended to make fine differentiations 


in terms of ‘‘ looking up to” between those occupations with which they were . 


most familiar, while ‘“‘ lumping together’ most of those occupations which 
lay rather beyond their range of experience. Applied to our results, this 
makes it probable that the middle-class boys related their fathers’ occupations 
to a finely differentiated scale of other middle and upper-class occupations 
without differentiating between various kinds of working-class occupations, 
most of which they would consider to be jobs to which hardly anybody looks 
up (grade 5).. By contrast, the lower-working-class boy might consider that 
white-collar and other middle-class occupations fall into the one or two top 
grades of the scale, and would tend to use the remainder of the scale to make 
rather finer distinctions between various levels of skill within the manual 
occupations. This would mean that these boys locate their lowest reference 
point well below that chosen by the middle-class boys. If the scale was 
indeed used in this manner, then it- becomes understandable why the middle 
middle-class did not assign their fathers’ occupations exclusively to the top 
two grades, and why the lower working class did not often place their fathers’ 
jobs in the bottom two grades. This tendency to use rather different sets of 
occupational ranges would operate to a lesser degree for the two other social 
status groups, the lower middle and the upper working classes. . Somewhat 
oblique confirmation of this explanation of the results is provided by Hall’s 
and Moser’s! data. They found greater differentiation of the. prestige of 
occupations nearest to those of the rater, and a broader grading of those 
occupations further removed from their own.? 


1 Hall, J., ee oh 
2 A similar trend in Sik Sec: wt dialed this ee eteeiged toy ‘Allinsni: Dish top.che yi 
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THE ADOLESCENT’S PERCEPTION OF SOCIAL MOBILITY 


In order to understand the way in which the adolescent views his own 
chances of moving up in the world, some questions were asked to determine 
the kind of factors which he associates with upward social mobility. Two 
methods of inquiry were used. First, the boy was asked to list the ‘‘ three 
most important things that help a man to move up in the world”’. Secondly, 
he was asked, in a later part of the questionnaire, to tick from nine factors 
the one which he considers in this context to be the most important. The 
factors listed were: good character, family connections, brains, wealth, hard 
work, good luck, proper dress and speech, the right friends, and education. 
These factors were chosen from the replies of Martin’s adult respondents to 
the open-ended question described above. 


(x) The Open-ended Question 

The answers were coded on the basis of eleven categories derived from 
inspection of the replies of 10 per cent of the sample. Two types of analysis 
were carried out. First a comparative study of all factors listed in the three 
answers to give a broad view of the boy’s mode of thinking ; and secondly, a 
comparative analysis of the first answer only, on the assumption that this 
factor carried more weight since it was the one which first came to the boy’s 
mind. In fact, the two types of analysis gave such similar results that only 
the first will be described here. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH SOCIAL MOBILITY 





Grammar School Modern School 





Middle 
Class 


Working 


Class 


Middle 
Class 


Working 
Class 





Factors associated with achievement, intelli- 
gence or personality . ipa ia eae 

Education . . . 

Manners, dress, speech . 

Family background, health, ‘right connections. 


% 


61 
13 
9 
9 


% . 
60 


14 
Ii 
+ 


% 
46 
12 
27 
7 


% 


57 
II 


18 
6 





Total . 


100 


100 


100 


100 





(N) . 





(407) 





(465) 





(170) 





(606) 





For statistical reasons, the answers were sorted in such a way that a boy 
who had given two or more answers falling within the same category was listed 
only once (Table IV). Inspection of the table reveals remarkable similarity 


1 Martin, F., op. cit. 
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of outlook between the groups, with the exception of the middle-class group 
in the Modern School. About 60 per cent of the total sample thought that 
personal effort, initiative, friendliness and ability make a man move up in 
the world (intelligence by itself was listed by ro per cent of the sample). 
About 12 per cent attributed it to education, and 14 per cent to outward 
symbols of status, such as manners, dress or speech. Assistance derived from 
family background, the right contacts, or the possession of wealth, was men- 
tioned by only 8 per cent of the subjects. Apart from the greater importance 
attached by the Modern School population to manners, dress and speech, 
none of the other differences between the schools were at all significant. The 
working-class boys from both Secondary Modern and Grammar Schools and 
the middle-class boys from the Grammar School appear to use much the same 
frame of reference in deciding what are the important factors which determine 
a person’s upward social mobility. 

The middle-class boy in the Modern School deviates in his answers from 
the remainder of the sample. He emphasizes, more than any other group, 
the importance of manners, dress and speech, and refers less frequently to 
factors such as effort, ability or suitable personality. In the Modern School, 
the middle-class boy finds himself in the minority. It may well be that 
he reacts to this situation by overestimating the importance of those aspects 
of his behaviour and appearance, namely manners, speech and dress, which 
are taught in his home and which differentiate him from children of working- 
class background. In view of his failure to gain entry into the Grammar 
School, which the majority of boys of his type of background attend, he under- 
estimates in comparison with other boys, factors such as effort, initiative 
and ability. 

Comparison of the results with those obtained on adults revealed interest- 
ing similarities and differences. 

Both groups lay greatest stress on status achieved by means of personal 
endeavour. Thus, suitable personality, ability and hard work were mentioned 
by two-thirds of the adult and by 60 per cent of the adolescent sample. 
Similarly, both groups put little emphasis upon factors such as family back- 
ground and inherited wealth: The difference in outlook showed itself in 
the relative importance attributed to education, dress, manners and speech. 
Thus about 30 per cent of the adult middle-class and 40 per cent of the 
working-class respondents mentioned education compared with only 13 per 
cent of the various subgroups in our sample. By contrast, manners were 
listed by only 2 per cent of the adults and dress and speech not at all. The 
corresponding percentages for the adolescent sample were 9 per cent and 
5 per cent respectively. 


(2) The Multiple-Choice Question 
By using the nine factors most frequently chosen by adults as a multiple- 


choice question for adolescents, it is possible to make more direct comparisons 
between hierarchies of values of adults and adolescents. In another part of 
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the inquiry, we had found that the adolescents’ view of the characteristics of 
the social classes came closest to that of adults when they were asked to 
describe the members of three named social classes rather than when they were 
asked to think for themselves of appropriate labels. Similarly here, agreement 
was closest where the boy was asked to select the most important from a 
specific list of factors associated with social mobility. Table V, which sum- 
marizes the responses, reveals a pattern of emphasis which accords more closely 
with that of adults than did the distribution of spontaneous answers to the 
open-ended question. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE Most IMPORTANT FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH SocraL ASCENT 





Grammar School Modern Schooi 





Middle | Working 
Class 


Middle | Worki 
Class Cunt Total 


Total 





% % % 
Goon charatter 2. 25 32 31 
Mamonthon S656) EN 21 22 20 
LS tT eee ee eae 25 14 16 
Hard work. . P 24 16 16 
Proper dress and speech . - I 2 3 


























Hard work and good character are the most frequently mentioned factors 
by both adults and children, the latter attaching slightly more importance to 
them (47 per cent as compared with approximately 35 per cent). But this 
‘* self-help ” ideology which differentiates the middle-class adults from the 
working-class group appears to be much more evenly spread among adolescents 
of all home and school backgrounds. 

Education, which had been mentioned spontaneously by only 10 per 
cent of the sample, was this time chosen as the most important factor by 
2i per cent. Although a large difference between adolescents and adults still 
remains, this is only to be expected since adults are likely to be much more 
aware of the fact that occupations of higher status are open only to those 
who have received the necessary education and training. The relatively 
greater emphasis upon this factor by manual workers also obtains among 
the working-class boys in both Grammar and Modern Schools, 

‘‘ Brains ’’ were chosen by 20 per cent of our sample, a figure almost 
identical to that obtained by Martin. In the open-ended question, ability 
or brains had been mentioned by only 12 per cent. Middle-class adults, 
and middle-class boys in both types of school, place greater emphasis upon this 
factor than do the working-class groups. 

It is noticeable that the middle-class Modern School boys do not form 
an exceptional group here as they did in their answers to the open-ended 
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question. Thus, though spontaneous mention of the importance of ability 
is infrequent among them, they do recognize its importance when it is presented 
to them as one of a number of possibilities. This group also reduced its 
emphasis on manners, dress and speech to a remarkable extent (27 per cent 
to 6 per cent). In this respect, however, it still remains the exception since 
all the other adolescent groups did not mention these symbols of social status 
in more than 1 per cent or 2 per cent of the cases, thus conforming to the 
adult pattern. 


THE ADOLESCENT’S ASSESSMENT OF HIS OWN CHANCES OF SOCIAL ASCENT 


In the previous sections, we first studied the adolescent’s view of the 
social class system im general and subsequently his own position within that 
system. In this part of the inquiry, the same procedure was adopted. After 
determining the various factors which the boys associate with social ascent, 
they were asked to assess their own chances of moving up in the world, relative 
to those their fathers had had and to those of other boys of their age. 

Martin ! asked his adult respondents to compare their own chances with 
those of their children. Excluding respondents belonging to the professions, 
about 70 per cent of the middle class and 80 per cent of the working class 
considered their children’s opportunities to be superior to their own. When 
asked why they thought so, over two-thirds attributed this to improved 
educational standards and better educational opportunities. 

It seemed of special interest to see to what extent adolescents share the 
optimism of the parent generation, especially those adolescents (working- 
class boys in the Grammar School) who are the beneficiaries of the improved 
educational opportunities of recent years. 

Very few adolescents and also very few adults considered the children’s 
chances to be poorer than those of the parents (3 per cent). The middle- 
class Modern School boys gave this response more frequently than any other 
group (9 per cent), thus indicating some awareness of the reduced chances 
for upward social mobility implied by education in a Secondary Modern 
School, which will make it difficult to maintain, let alone improve upon, the 
social status of the family. 

Over half the sample (55 per cent) considered their chances to be superior 
to those of their parents. As was to be expected, very significant school 
differences were found. Comparing each social class group in the Grammar 
School with its counterpart in the Modern School, relatively more Grammar 
School boys believed their opportunities to be better. The difference in 
percentage frequency of affirmative answers was 20 per cent for the middle 
class and as much as 40 per cent for the working class. The figures for the 
middle-class and the working-class groups in the Grammar School (approxi- 
mately 65 per cent and 78 per cent respectively) were almost identical with 
those obtained from the adult sample. 


1 Martin, F., op. cit. 
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These results would suggest that both adults and adolescents in the 
working class view the opportunities for social ascent offered by Grammar 
School education in much the same light. In the case of the middle class, 
where adults and children have received similar school education, the opinion 
that chances have improved may refer rather to the increased facilities for a 
university education. 

No class differences were found in the Modern School; only 40 per cent 
considered their chances to be superior to those of their fathers. The difference 
between the two school populations reflects their awareness of the differential 
educational and later occupational opportunities offered by these two schools. 
The lower percentage of positive answers given by adolescents in the Modern 
School as compared with adults can be explained in terms of differences in 
the perception of the situation. The adults (or at least 80 per cent of them) 
knowing that better educational opportunities exist, answer as if their children 
are benefitting from these either through being selected for Grammar School 
education, or through the general improvement in educational standards in 
all types of schools. The adolescent in the Modern School has a different 
perspective ; he feels that for him personally, apart possibly from the some- 
what doubtful advantage of the raised school-leaving age, the opportunities 
have not substantially increased. 

It was found on other questionnaires that whenever a boy was asked to 
compare himself with other boys, and three choices (better, the same, and 
less good) were given, a strong central tendency resulted. Similarly, in the 
present case, where the question was put: ‘‘ Do you think that you have 
as good a chance as other boys of moving up in the world ? ”, 85 per cent of 
all respondents considered their chances as good as those of other boys. No 
class or school differences were found, with the exception once more of the 
upper and middle middle-class boys in the Modern School, 9 per cent of 
whom (as compared with o per cent for all other groups) considered their 
chances to be inferior. This suggests that these boys compared themselves, 
not with the other boys at their school, but with other middle-class children, 
the majority of whom attend other types of school. 

From the answers to these questions, we see that many boys in the 
Modern School, and most boys in the Grammar School, consider their chances 
for social ascent to be good. Comparison of the status of the fathers’ occupa- 
tion with that of the occupations which the boy would like to or expects to 
take up, will throw light upon the extent to which his expectation of social 
ascent expresses itself in his vocational preferences. 


Vocational Aspirations and Expectations 


On the OP questionnaire, described on page 4, the boys were asked to 
name their phantasy job, the job they expected to take up, and the one they 
thought their father would like them to enter. These jobs were given an 
“‘ objective ” prestige rating on the basis of the Hall-Jones scale. The boys 
were further asked to rate the standing of these three jobs and of their father’s 
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occupation on a five point abstract scale. These estimates were termed the 
“* subjective ” ratings. 

For each given job, the objective and the subjective ratings were com- 
pared with the equivalent ratings for the other jobs. In this way, a number 
of objective and subjective discrepancy scores were computed, only some of 
which will be presented here. An objective discrepancy score indicates the 
difference between the prestige levels of two occupations as judged by adult 
standards ; a subjective discrepancy score indicates the difference between the 
prestige levels assigned to these jobs by the adolescents. 

A measure of expected social mobility was obtained by determining the 
objective discrepancy score between the father’s occupation and the occupation 
the boy expects to take up. A negative discrepancy score indicates that 
the boy expects to take up a job which has a higher social standing than 
that of his father, and the larger the score, the greater the difference in social 
level between the two jobs. Table VI gives the percentage distribution of the 
boys in the various social class and school groups who have named occupations 
which are one or more than one grade above those of their fathers’ in social 
standing. As is to be expected, a comparison of the prestige level of jobs 
which the middle-class boy in the Modern’School and the lower working-class 
boy in the Grammar School expects to take up, indicates clearly the greater 
importance of school compared with social class in determining vocational 
expectations. Thus, many of the middle-class boys in the Modern School 
expect to go in for jobs of lower social prestige than those listed by the lower 
working-class boys in the Grammar School. 

In the table we see that the Grammar School throughout is more upwardly 
mobile than the Modern School. The group with the most pronounced 
upward expectations is the working-class group in the Grammar School. 

Figure 1 below gives a graphic presentation of the various mean dis- 
crepancy scores, which are relevant in this context. Across the centre of 
each quadrant in the graph a line of ‘‘zero discrepancy” has been drawn, 
indicating that the prestige level of the job mentioned by- the boy is neither 
higher nor lower than that of his father’s job. Points above this line indicate 
upward social strivings, points below this line suggest downward mobility trends. 
For each social status group the mean discrepancy score has been computed 
(taking into account both upward and downward mobility), these are indicated 
by a point on the graphs; the points have been joined by lines to facilitate 
the identification of the schools, and to aid the indication of trends.} 

To what extent are adolescents aware of the social standing of the jobs 
they mention? On the whole, we find a repetition of the trends already men- 
tioned. Thus, the boys’ own appraisal of their chances to move up in the 


1 Too much weight should not be attached to class differences at the upper and lower end 
of the scale, because of the central tendency inherent in it. Due to the way in which the results 
have been set out, the objective discrepancy scores are more likely to be affected by this tendency 
than the subjective ones. However, comparisons of the lower middle class and upper work- 
ing class (where the scale defects are least marked) show the same trends as those found in the 
more extreme status groups. 
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world coincided quite closely with the adult judgments. They are aware of 
the difference in status between the job they expect to take up and their 
father’s job. All other objective and subjective discrepancy scores presented 
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in Figure 1, confirm in every instance the boys’ awareness of the different 
opportunities offered by the two types of school and show once more the trend 
towards increased social mobility in the lower social class groups. 

It was thought that a better measure of aspirations or social striving 
would be obtained first, by relating objective and subjective ratings of the 
phantasy job to those of the father’s occupation, and secondly, by examining 
the relationship between the expected and the phantasy job. On the whole, 
there was a tendency for many of the boys to choose as their phantasy job a 
job of higher social prestige than the one which they expected to take up, but 
of the same type, e.g. the architect becomes a draughtsman, and the bank 
manager a bank clerk. In other instances, the phantasy jobs differed in type 
from the ones they expected to take up (e.g. professional footballer and tool- 
maker). The frequency of one or the other type of relationship between 
phantasy and expected job did not differ for the various school and social 
class groups. 

Two points of special interest emerged from the analysis of the sub- 
jective and objective ratings of the phantasy jobs. First, the subjective 
ratings were not related to either school or social class, but tended to range 
uniformly around the midpoint. This suggests that when boys are assessing 
their phantasy jobs, they are not specially concerned with its social prestige 
and tend to place it in the category where ‘‘ many people look up to it”. 

Secondly, we have found no evidence of any compensatory phantasies ; 
boys from lower status levels did not choose jobs to which they assigned or 
which carried higher social prestige than those chosen by boys from the upper 
status levels. 

Nearly all the measures described here were found to be positively inter- 
related. It was thought that they might form the basis for selecting from our 
sample those boys who are socially mobile. These boys could then be com- 
pared, in their attainments and attitudes in other fields, with boys of equal 
social status who have less ambitious expectations and aspirations. Such a 
comparative analysis might also throw light on the problem of differential 
achievement among Grammar School boys. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Although 60 per cent of the adolescents did not know what the term 
“‘ social class”’ meant, there can be little doubt that the boys had already 
acquired a very thorough understanding of our social class system. 

Considering that these boys were still of school age (13-14 years of 
age) and had therefore little personal experience of the “‘ world of work”, 
the similarity in views between adolescents and adults is striking. The 
differences which were found and which will be discussed below, are in the 
main differences of nuances and shades rather than of substance. This close 
agreement between the two groups is the more striking since it is unlikely 
that the adolescent acquired his knowledge through any kind of explicit teach- 
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ing or in any systematic way. It suggests rather that class distinctions form 
so much a part of the day-to-day experiences of boys of that age that when 
asked to talk about them, they can do-so without difficulty. This holds even 
for boys of below average ability who are attending Secondary Modern Schools. 

First and foremost then, the results show that as part of the general 
socialization process, knowledge about the social class system is transmitted 
from one generation to the next with remarkable thoroughness. While we 
cannot say precisely how this knowledge is transmitted, some understanding 
of this process can be gained from analysis of the differences (all relatively 
minor in character) which we have found between the views of adults and 
adolescents. As was to be expected, the views of the adolescents tended to 
be less ‘‘ sophisticated ”’ than those of adults.’ 

To some extent, both adults and adolescents are influenced in their 
description of the social class system in general by their own position within 
it. This tendency was found-to operate to a much more marked degree in 
the case of the adolescents. For instance, unlike adults, they upgraded 
occupations of similar prestige level to that of their father’s and downgraded 
others. Similarly the relative importance attached to factors making for 
social mobility was found to be more related to the boy’s own experiences 
than was the case with adults. 

This tendency to be influenced by one’s own position in society operates 
to varying degrees within the adolescent group. As was predicted, the views 
of the Grammar School boy approximated more closely to those of adults than 
did those of the Modern School boys. While certain social class differences 
within schools were found, these were less important on the whole than those 
which obtained between Grammar and Modern School boys matched for social 
status. The closer approximation to an adult frame of reference by the 
Grammar School boy is probably due to a variety of interacting factors. 
Apart from differences in the intellectual level of the pupils, these factors 
include differences in the social class composition, academic status and tradition 
of the schools as well as in the range and status of occupations for which 
they prepare their pupils. Thus, the working-class boy in the Grammar 
School, by virtue of the education he receives, has already achieved a certain 
measure of upward mobility, whereas the middle-class boy in the Modern 
School has been to some extent downgraded and may find it difficult to take up 
a job which, in social standing, equals that of his father. 

The extent to which differences in school and/or intelligence give rise 
to the development of different frames of reference can be seen most clearly 
by comparing upper and middle middle-class boys from the Grammar School 
with their Modern School counterparts. The answers of the Grammar School 
middle-class boys support the prediction stated at the beginning of this paper 
that the views of middle-class boys compared with those of the working 


1 While adults tended to describe the various social classes primarily in occupational terms, 
the adolescents differentiated between them more frequently by reference to consumption 
patterns and certain personality stereotypes. 

M 
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class within each type of school would agree more closely with adult views. 
The prediction is not, however, borne out in the case of the Modern School. 
The answers of these boys clearly show that they are aware of the limitations 
imposed upon possible social ascent or even social ‘‘ status quo’”’ by the type 
of education they are-receiving. They therefore tend to consider their chances 
of moving up in the world to be less good than those of their father’s when 
young. To this experience of failure, the boys react by presenting an outlook 
which is determined more by subjective factors than that of any other adoles- 
cent groups. These middle-class boys stressed the importance of those status 
symbols which are primarily dependent upon training in the home such as 
manners, dress and speech and which will tend to differentiate them from the 
other boys at school. An impression of the isolation of this group can be 
gained by a comparison of their answers with those of the working-class boys 
in the Modern School and the middle-class boys in the Grammar School. 

The way in which the boys view the social stratification system is related 
to their aspirations for improved social status. Here we find rather greater 
differences between the adult and adolescent views. By whatever criterion we 
determine this tendency towards upward striving, the results show that each 
social class group in the Grammar School has more ambitious aspirations 
than its counterpart in the Modern School. This is especially the case for 
working-class Grammar School boys. It is of special interest that the same 
trends are shown in both the ‘“‘ objective ” and “‘ subjective ” data, indicating 
not only the extent to which the schools and the social class groups influence 
vocational aspirations, but also that the boys are aware that their vocational 
preferences imply ‘‘ moving up in the world”’. Thus, we find that the middle- 
class boys in the Modern School show expectations of downward mobility, 
indicating their awareness. We also find that the boys, especially those of 
the lower middle class in the Grammar School, are aware of parental pressure 
towards social ascent. 

It is hoped that the results of other parts of the more comprehensive 
inquiry into the influence of social class upon the attitudes and behaviour 
of young adolescents, will throw further light on the problems raised in this 


paper. 
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Social Stratification in Denmark * 
(Review Article) 
JEAN FLOUD 


conducted in co-operation with the municipal authorities of Aarhus at 

the time of the local census in 1949, into the social stratification of the 
town population which numbers some 100,000 persons. He is of the opinion, 
though he does not argue the point, that sampling methods cannot satisfactorily 
be employed in inquiries into social stratification, which must necessarily be 
‘ mass-investigations ’’ comprising the total population of the area under 
study. Thus, whilst he recognizes the restricted interest of such an inquiry 
in respect of Aarhus, he defends it despite all its limitations (arising mainly 
out of the necessity of working with the census authorities) on grounds of its 
completeness and as a pilot-study of a kind which he hopes will in due course 
be quite overshadowed by other equally comprehensive investigations into 
more representative or more significant populations elsewhere. 

There are a number of features of the report which merit comment ; 
perhaps all can be said in the course of a discussion of the general theoretical 
statement with which it is prefaced—its very presence is a commendable 
departure from common practice in presenting the results of field research and 
it is in addition a characteristically lucid and forthright exposition of a point 
of view in itself worth considering. 

Fundamental to Professor Geiger’s thesis is his conviction that studies of 
social stratification have always to date been tacitly conceived in terms of an 
underlying political interest in social mobility as a selective mechanism. 
The implicit question has almost always been, ‘‘ How far are individuals able 
to find their place in the social hierarchy according to their capacities, regard- 
less of privileges or handicaps associated with superior or inferior social 
origins ?”’, and this bias has substantially diminished the value of the work 
Publications of the University of Aarhus, “Social Science Series, XXIII, 1. Kopenhagen, 1951. 
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Posies GEIGER here presents the results of his detailed inquiry, 
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so far undertaken on the stratification in particular of contemporary society. 
He pleads for the systematic consideration of as many determinants of social 
position as possible, and the abandonment “‘ at least in the first instance ”’ of 
the ‘‘ up-and-down model”. The preoccupation with hierarchy and prestige 
is, he suggests, ‘‘ an ideological vestige of estates-society and only appropriate 
in a class-society in so far as this continues to manifest estate-residues ”’. 
Horizontal as well as vertical movements should be considered and it is 
regrettable that the only such movement which has so far received adequate 
attention is that from rural to urban areas treated in the main as geographical 
rather than social migration. 

This being his view, it is perhaps questionable whether Professor Geiger 
has done well to retain the terms “ strata” and “‘ stratification” with their 
implication of superimposed layers of the population ; they should perhaps 
be replaced by the more general notion of social differentiation. However, it 
is evident that what he has in mind, even when discussing the phenomena of 
differentiation on the most general level, is in fact the occupational structure ; 
he is concerned with the social division of labour and the mutual relationship 
of groups within it. He defines ‘‘ strata” as “‘ portions of the population 
sharing the same social position ’’. This last term is never explicitly defined. 
However, his suggested refinement, for classificatory and empirical purposes, 
of Weber’s notion of “‘ class-positions ’’ between which movement may take 
place ‘‘ over the generations ” or as ‘‘ personal passage ”’ in the lifetime of an 
individual and his own notion of the ‘“‘ functional capacity of a stratum ”, 
leave little room for doubt that it is the occupational structure he has in mind 
when he speaks of “ the stratification system ”’. As regards Weber’s terms, 
he suggests making them more precise by defining all changes of social position 
with reference to a person’s “‘ lifetime as an active member of his society ” 
which he says begins ‘‘ at the moment when he assumes a place and function 
in the pattern of division of labour characterizing the social household— 
i.e. generally speaking, with his entry into an occupation”. Thus, move- 
ment “‘over the generations ’’ would mean that individuals enter occupa- 
tions functionally distinct from those in which their parents find themselves, 
whilst the “‘ personal passage ’’ of individuals would refer not to their biological 
life-span, but to their movements as adults within the occupational structure. 
His own concept of the “‘ functional capacity ’’ of a stratum he defines as the 
social demand for the particular contribution it makes to the prevailing system 
of division of labour, which will determine (within admittedly wide limits) the 
number of individuals who can make their living by exercising this function. 
His analysis of what he calls “‘ social fluctuations ” amounts to a description 
of changes in the occupational structure over time which it is assumed are 
attributable to changes, presumably technologically induced, in the ‘‘ func- 
tional capacity” of strata—a concept quite as elusive in precise terms as 
that of the “‘ optimum population”. Strata (i.e. ‘‘ occupational groups ’’) 
are differentiated and related functionally. The differential ranking of occupa- 
tions and the social standing of those who pursue them are extraneous to this 
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structural analysis (‘‘ structurally unnecessary concepts ”’), significant only as 
playing a part in motivating individual changes of social position. 

It is noteworthy, however, that despite this avowal and the many shrewd 
comments he has to make on the admittedly real difficulties of incorporating 
considerations of prestige and hierarchy into the empirical study of stratifica- 
tion, Professor Geiger is unable to show convincingly how to dispense with 
them without confining the notion of social stratification to occupational strati- 
fication—surely an unjustifiable limitation. He analyses the results of his 
investigation in scrupulously neutral terms, yet the notions of “‘ social level” 
and “‘ social distance ’’ creep in nevertheless from time to time—conspicuously, 
for instance, in his description of marriage within and between occupational 
strata. Generally speaking the extent of intermarriage between the members 
of different occupational groups is an indication of the social distance between 
them and only in the case of a few occupations where capital requirements 
or a family business are involved is it significant as a factor making for ease 
of entry. Professor Geiger’s interesting analysis of his material on marriage 
habits has only a limited justification if his general thesis is strictly inter- 
preted. The fact is that he shows himself at every point unwilling to confine 
himself to a bare functional analysis of the occupational structure and its 
development over time. He really would like to make it synonymous with 
the more complex phenomenon of social stratification, and yet is unwilling 
to examine in detail the real problem of the conditions under which occupa- 
tional groups could be said to form strata. 

The confusion to which this attempt to narrow the analysis gives rise is 
particularly striking, for instance, in his discussion of the paradox which 
emerges when his material makes it clear that occupational mobility in Aarhus 
has definitely lessened over the past seventy years, whilst at the same time, 
as he claims, the general spread in Europe of democratic and egalitarian ideas 
and practices has proceeded perhaps to its maximum extent in Denmark. 
He does not acknowledge the paradox, but makes two points : he says firstly 
that it is only to be expected that the occupational structure of developed 
industrialism should have become more rigid in the course of time; and 
secondly that democratic ideas and practices, especially the levelling of 
incomes and lessened regard for rank, have as their main effect a diminished 
drive for occupational and social advance. Thus we can expect some rigidity 
of structure in developed societies (he attacks the notion that class societies 
are by their nature ‘‘ open’’); alternatively, if we find diminished mobility, 
we need not necessarily attribute it to rigidity since barriers may not be 
difficult to overcome, yet the drive to surmount them may diminish precisely 
because in an egalitarian society ‘‘ the whole idea of upward and downward 
movement loses in significance ’’. 

The validity of this latter point is difficult to estimate. The practical 
recognition of the equality of citizenship may well, as Professor T. H. Marshall 
has suggested, make for greater toleration of the inequalities of opportunity 
inherent in the class structure, but it would be rash to assume without further 
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consideration that for all those to whom the welfare-state makes their social 
chances tolerable, diminishing to insignificance the marginal utility of the 
effort needed for self-betterment, there are not an equal number to whom it 
means a dramatic widening of their horizon of aspirations. This may be 
especially the case where the true equalization of educational opportunity 
occurs. 

But what is to be understood by the settling down and diminishing 
flexibility of the occupational structure of developed industrialism that 
Professor Geiger takes for granted? Presumably the assumption is that 
the ‘‘ functional capacity ’’ of the various occupational strata finds its level 
and tends towards stability as the broad features of the economic organization 
of industrialism take shape. It is of course true that the particular fluctuations 
characteristic of the transition period of early industrialism iron themselves 
out. The group of small and medium-sized entrepreneurs diminishes in 
significance, the salariat emerges on a large scale and the relative decline in 
the wage-earning working-class sets in. These trends are not likely perhaps 
to be seriously affected by further technological changes except by way of 
reinforcement. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the closure of 
traditional avenues to mobility or even the narrowing of recently opened 
ones such as the black-coated occupations necessarily represent a functionally 
optimum state of affairs which should be accepted as a “‘ natural” mani- 
festation of the economy in its “‘high period”. It can be very plausibly 
argued that there are sound functional reasons, quite apart from democratic 
ideology, for, say, equality of educational opportunity designed to increase 
occupational mobility in contemporary society. Professor Hicks has com- 
plained + of the mal-distribution of ability which results in the performance 
of functions requiring superior ability by ‘“‘trained’’ (socially qualified) 
“mediocrity ”. It is possible (though disputable) that the functional capacity 
of the stratum, say, of higher administrators in the economy is no longer 
expanding, ie. that it has reached optimum strength so that movement 
into it may be expected to be less frequent than hitherto and always com- 
pensated for over time by movement out—but there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the educational system even in our democratic and egalitarian 
society operates efficiently as a selective mechanism so that mobility into 
and out of the stratum is not to be encouraged. Thus the settling-down and 
noticeably reduced flexibility of the occupational structure may not reflect a 
“‘ natural ”’ functional adjustment at all, but represent instead a dysfunctional 
rigidity which is a by-product of the failure of the educational system to 
measure up to its important role in a technologically sophisticated economy 
as a selective mechanism. 

It is evident that at this point other than purely functional considerations 
enter in—considerations of prestige and, in particular, of social monopoly 
and power—a category which Professor Geiger does not mention even to 
eliminate in his analysis of social differentiation. Here is the root of a difficulty 

1 The Social Framework, 1946. 
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Professor Geiger shares with many other students of social stratification. It 
is the attempt to separate the study of stratification in contemporary society 
from its historical context in Marxian notions of the class structure. Professor 
Geiger has elsewhere ! discussed the inadequacy of the “‘ class ’’ analysis applied 
to capitalist society after the turn of the present century. He does not, 
however, submit the now fashionable alternative analysis of the subjective 
factors making for stratification to a similarly stringent analysis ; he acknow- 
ledges the work of the “‘ Warner-Lunt ” school in a few uncritical paragraphs 
and then proceeds as though the social-psychological study of what Maclver 
calls the ‘‘ mythical’”’ elements in stratification (prestige, social honour and 
‘class consciousness ”’) were its own justification, not integrally relevant to a 
“structural” analysis. But it is nowhere made clear why such a “‘ structural’’ 
analysis should not include psychological factors, and still less, why the inten- 
tion of the Marxian analysis, namely to reveal relations of power and group 
conflict in society, should be jettisoned along with the categories of the analysis 
itself. Even the occupational structure cannot be satisfactorily analysed 
without the consideration of both sets of factors, as is well illustrated by the 
case of the professions, in the history of which prestige and power have mutually 
reinforced each other and successfully outweighed over long periods of time 
purely functional considerations which would otherwise surely have made for 
fluctuations. 

Professor Geiger admits that occupational groups only constitute strata 
under certain conditions. He does not stipulate what these conditions are, 
nor does he go into the question of how far there are indications that any 
of the occupations he groups together for purposes of his inquiry do constitute 
strata. One would have thought that the diminished mobility and increased 
self-recruitment he demonstrates were important indications, but for his 
view that this is at least in part accounted for by democratic ideas and prac- 
tices, so that there is less drive to surmount barriers, no evidence is adduced 
whatsoever. 

If, however, we disregard the attempt to make occupational stratification 
synonymous with social stratification, and accept Professor Geiger’s report as 
a contribution to the study of occupational structure as such, we find he has 
many shrewd and helpful ways of formulating the important problems particu- 
larly of a dynamic analysis. He has in any case performed a very useful service 
by demonstrating once and for all in his frank analysis the impasse at which 
the theoretician arrives who is determined to purge the study of social strati- 
fication of its classical political implications. This cannot be done without 
violence to the very subject-matter ; the problem remains, and if the classical 
apparatus is rejected, this only makes a reformulation more urgent. 


1 Die Klassengeselischaft im Schmelztiegel, 1949. 





Full Employment—A Discussion of some 
Recent Literature’ 


JULIUS GOULD 


interesting groups of general questions. Firstly, what were the socio- 

political causes which have brought such policies into their present 
prominence? Secondly, given that, hitherto, certain social and economic 
institutions have, by interaction, yielded ‘‘ less than full’ employment, what 
changes does “‘ full employment” policy promote in the working of those 
institutions ? And thirdly, how does “‘ full employment ” affect the quality 
of a society that successfully pursues it? Social history tells us a good deal 
about the causes of ‘‘ full employment”’. The techniques of ‘‘ full employ- 
ment” (whereby existing institutions may find their customary tasks, or 
mutual relations, suspended or modified) are still evolving; but this need 
not preclude either a critical study of their evolution or an assessment of their 
effects upon social and political relationships. 

It is, of course, easier to distinguish (for purposes of analysis) causes, 
techniques and effects than it is to isolate the evidence which would answer 
our three general questions. This is not surprising, for our questions possess 
a central unity given to them by a prior question from which they all derive 
—how is power distributed in a modern industrial society? To this prior 
(or parent) question (perhaps the most important “‘ factual” question which 
the sociologist can ask) a study of “full employment” is bound to offer 
relevant answers. Furthermore, a study from this standpoint raises the con- 
nection between “‘ freedom ’’, “‘ stability ’’, and employment-policy far above 
the level of propagandist confusion. If this connection is to be explored 
empirically, we are bound to ask where and in whose hands power is seen 
to reside. 

Some, but not all, of these matters are reflected at various points in 
recent literature. Not unnaturally much of this discussion centres upon 


1The principal new works to which this discussion refers are : 


2 — S. yg even). Now tinder Pull Em Turnstile amy 1952, 15s. 

‘ pat itor’ ages Policy under mployment (by E. Lundberg, R. Meidner, 

G. Rehn, and K. Wickman), Hodge, 1952, 6s. 
Professor E. H. Phelps-Brown and B. C. Roberts, ‘‘ Wages Policy in Great Britain ’’, Lloyds 

Bank TS ie 


cker, The es Society, Heinemann, 1951, and F. Zweig, Productivity and Trade 
Unions, Blackwell, 1951. Separate reviews of these works will appear in this journal. 
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Pires OF “‘ full employment ’’ raise for the sociologist three very 
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the role of organized labour and its reaction to the change in its position. 
‘Full employment implies a redistribution + of economic power in favour of 
the working classes, in particular trade union members.” * To explore the 
theoretical and practical consequences of this is the main purpose of the 
Swedish essays reprinted in Wages Policy under Full Employment. The 
four Swedish economists who contribute to this study conduct their analysis 
(for the most part of “‘ aggregate ”’ quantities) in very formal terms, and often, 
as they admit, make very drastic oversimplifications.*: They are not agreed 
upon the results even of their formal analysis—and they do not encourage 
us to accept what they say as “final”. And it seems an eSpecial pity that 
their terms of reference exclude the impact of the social wage ; for the extent 
of social welfare legislation is a very real element in shaping the attitudes and 
status of ‘‘ the working classes”. They are, further, preoccupied with the 
concept of “‘ stability ’"—a desirable and, in some way, “final” condition, 
which resembles the “‘ classless society ”’ in that its exact nature is left merci- 
fully obscure. Yet, allowing for these limitations, their reflections have a useful 
and realistic content: and they have written a revealing account of how 
they feel that instability (which seems largely identified with tendencies towards 
inflation) may be mitigated or avoided. In this context they touch upon 
what are, in a very genuine sense, the fundamental forces of industrial society— 
the forces which determine wages, profits, productivity and the level of employ- 
ment.‘ For this pattern of forces also pre-determines the pattern in which 
the national product is divided as between social groups and classes: and 
much inter-group conflict is concerned to secure, or prevent, alterations in 
this distributional pattern. 
Nearly ten years have passed since Mr. Kalecki noted that “‘ full employ- © 
ment capitalism will have, of course, to develop new social and political 
institutions which will reflect the increased power of the working class’”’.5 
There has been much discussion since then about the course of this develop- 
ment. Does the new situation require changes in the traditional structure and 
functions of a trade~union movement in a fully employed community ? 
Roughly stated, the problem is once again one of the “ reasonable”’ use 
of power. Given that, through labour shortage, ‘‘ the tactical position of 
the trade union movement against the employers ’’ * is strengthened, how can 


mien ee ee ee on et ee ee ee 
omer 

2G. Rohn, Wages Policy under Full Employment, p. 54. 

2 Compare, for example, the fertile hypotheses ee eo a ne eet ee 
(Productivity and Trade Unions, pp. 37-45). he draws between types of labour 
scarcity (e.g. in different industries, Ste take wan aapeiden mad to, didlenet aredee ef 
er are surely indispensable tools for realistic social analysis. 

The Swedish writers make it plain that the theoretical apparatus for analysing the inter- 
action of such key variables as “ wages ” and “ profits ” is as yet Mr. Lund- 
berg (ibid., adhe prin. cw tragic ” that “ we have very little 
generalizations ” Likewise, cf. Wickman, p. 80, and Lundberg again on p. 69, 
Saeco be’ cosmeindicds Bakara thisee te: sod ais ae seketaninie teen ‘ wages ” and “‘ profi 
and full emp Ee rcus in teas aeeae 4 hate ack ect theme vo Roberts in their 
article “Wi Policy in Great Britain” ( ank January 1952, p. 21). 
a . Political Quarterly, 1943- 
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this strength be kept within ‘‘ reasonable” bounds? Mr. Peter Drucker 
in his book The New Society explores what this may mean in the United States, 
We need not accept his concept ! of “ stability” nor his general assumptions 
about industrial organization. We need not share his enthusiasm for what 
seems an explicitly corporate form of industrial society. Nor can we dis- 
pense, as does Mr. Drucker’s analysis, with the public provision of social 
welfare services. Yet there is much substance in his chapter on ‘‘ A Rational 
Wage Policy’’. It is not enough to “‘ allow wages to be set by pure power 
play” * nor can we solve our problems by ‘‘ government wage determina- 
tion’. Mr. Drucker’s emphatic distinction between “‘ the wage burden on 
production ”’ and the fixing of wage-rates is a valuable one and is interestingly 
developed. For it is surely not relevant solely to the special conditions 
and needs of the U.S.A. as seen by Mr. Drucker. 

Again, with special British needs in view, Mr. Alan Flanders,‘ for example, 
has advanced fairly elaborate proposals for placing a national wages board 
in a central and commanding position. Only so, it is argued, can the indis- 
criminate pushing and pulling of the market process be tamed to serve socially 
approved purposes. 

The Swedish writers in their book, and Professor Phelps Brown and Mr. 
Roberts in their article, direct attention to these novel proposals ; and their 
conclusions are very cautious. Proposals of this kind, though promptly 
dismissed as ‘‘ unrealistic ’’ 5 by many orthodox social democrats, are neither 
as crude nor as ludicrous as is sometimes supposed. But our authors are 
right to remind us* that greater centralization of trade union organization 
(and of bargaining for wages) might ‘‘ imperil active democracy”’.’? It is 
easy to overestimate this ‘‘ peril” and how severe it might become. Its 
severity would clearly depend upon the size of the trade union ‘‘ population ”’, 
the forms of “ centralization”’ that are adopted, and (perhaps of cardinal 
importance) the relations between labour, so organized, and the parallel 
organization of employers. It is not unreasonable to have fears for ‘‘ active 
democracy ”’ in a situation where groups of employers and employees (however 
vital their roles may be) can combine to mulct the consumer.® It is idle to 
deny that such tendencies are at least latent or that, among their beneficiaries, 
they may produce a prosperous but corporative complacency. This seems at 
least one respectable reason why methods should be sought of maintaining 
full employment without serious inflation. For not only are those outside 


1P. F. Drucker, The New Society, chapter 36. 

*Ibid., p. 299. 

* All our authors, of very diverse political persuasions, reject ‘‘ government wage deter- 
mination ’’. 

“A. Flanders, A Policy for Wages, Fabian Tract 281, July 7950. See also his article in the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics Bulletin, 1950, vi vol. 12, nos. 7-8, pp. 228-42. 

* Presumably on the tacit premise that what “ is” is “ real” and therefore ‘ ‘ optimum ” | 

*It is seldom forgotten by sensible exponents * a “novel” theories. See, for example, 
er = Pa A iw for Wages, pp. 16-17. 

Ibid., p. 

5 See, for muti Meidner, Wages Policy under Full Employment, p. 24. ‘‘ The employers’ 

p pormee to centralized wage-claims would be weak, since the increase in wages would cover 
enterprises equally . 
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the magic corporate circle unjustly embarrassed by a deterioration in the 
value of money but it is possible ‘‘ that employers and employed together 
will be able to augment their share of income at the expense of other groups ’’.* 
If inflationary conditions in the short run * benefit wage-earners both relatively * 
and absolutely, their leaders may, as Mr. Meidner suggests, acquiesce in an 
expansion of profit incomes. In the light of past losses and present taxation 
policies, a tacit combination between “‘ both sides of industry ” may yield an 
unplanned but “‘ rough” kind of justice. Whether wider claims of social 
justice or of efficiency are also served is quite a separate question.‘ 

There is a most interesting passage in Mr. Rehn’s paper on ‘‘ The Problem 
of Stability ” in which he at least grazes the basic dilemma of ‘‘ full employ- 
ment capitalism ”’. How can trade unions meet the claim that, if inflation 
can be made to subside, ‘‘ the unnatural policy of allowing high profits” 
must still, for economic reasons,’ be continued. The epithet ‘‘ unnatural” 
presupposes, of course, an entire social philosophy, one which Mr. Drucker, for 
example, would regard as a typical ‘‘ attitude of the workers of the old indus- 
trial countries of the west . . . formed a century or so ago”’.* For Mr. 
Drucker the worker must have ‘“‘a stake in profit’”’; only so ‘‘ will he be 
able to accept the economic order of an industrial society’’.? And even in 
Great Britain under the envisaged “‘ stable system ”’ it is far from certain that 
trade unionists and their political allies would all accept what that philosophy 
suggests. 

It stands to the credit of Mr. Rehn, Mr. Meidner and Mr. Drucker that 
the twin problems of ‘‘ corporative complacency”’ and “‘ full employment 
profits’ do emerge, or are suggested, from their work. It is all the more 
surprising that these problems come out less sharply in the relevant sections 
of New Fabian Essays. Mr. Austen Albu, for example does mention the “‘ con- 
tinual growth in the wealth of the equity share-holder which is bound to take 
place in private industry under full employment conditions” : but he feels that 

1 Meidner, ‘ 

2In p racial activity (4g Lord Keynes noted in famous passage) the ‘ short ” run can be 
renewed cath more often theorists 

3 See, for example, Feteae GD. Aiea eceneintent “ Changes in the Value of Money 
and Standards of Living, 1938-51”, submitted (March 1952) by the General Medical Services 
Committee to Mr. Justi ce Danckwerts’ in inquiry 

“Tf, as Mr. Wickman o observes (Wages Policy ‘under Full Employment, p. i ‘a ‘consumption 
socialism ’ is not much use ’’, the same might be said, for different reasons, of a ‘‘ semi-syndical- 


ist” solution. Some aspects of Israeli social organization, for example, since 1948 seem to 
confirm this. 


°Cf. Wages Policy under pes ae p. 38. 


lo certain eh > the cotatyet tor of oe welfare-state notions) 
Mr. Drucker sees in joint ‘ “profit sharing” the satisfaction of the greatest 
need: the formation of a community 


®In the British context see, for example, the little-reported passage in Mr. Gaitskell’s 
broadcast on 29 September 1951: ‘‘ Business men-may object to them (i.e. controls) but they 
have been pretty prosperous these last few years ’’, and also the i Commons debate 
on textiles (26 March 1952) iby Mr. oa Rhodes, Labour Member for Ashton-under-Lyne 
and woollen manufacturer : (the textile industry) is in good shape from a financial point 
of view. It has been enabled to make its which are a great advan 
firms which are engaged in it are not to make a profit in good 
pay the losses in bad times?’’ [Hon. Members “ Hear Hear ’’.] 
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existing policies have ‘‘ taken the edge off the feeling of exploitation ’’.4 At 
one point ? in his reflections on ‘‘ the transition from capitalism ”’, Mr. C. A. R: 
Crosland appears to be approaching these matters but he moves quickly on 
into other fields. And, likewise, if Mr. Mikardo had at least stated the issues 
it would have added to the merits of his very interesting paper on ‘‘ Trade 
Unions in a Full Employment Economy ”’.® 

Quite clearly the dilemmas of the mixed ‘‘ full employment ” economy 
are so sharp and (of course) political that no easy or rapid institutional changes 
have occurred. Nor has there been much theoretical advance. Having 
passed through the boom period since 1945 with the central mechanisms and 
institutions unaltered, the British now face the social consequences of what 
the Swedish social democrat Mr. Meidner recommends: ‘‘ Purchasing power 
should be pumped away so that the demand surface sinks. The islands of 
unemployment which then re-appear must not be flooded over again by 
re-raising the ‘demand surface’ but instead must be removed.’’* The 
resistance to change, e.g. in wage-bargaining patterns, may well be justified 
on the premise that ‘‘ the idea of full employment must not be identified with 
the inflationary conditions of recent years’’.5 Yet the “‘ new-model”’ full 
employment seems to have social consequences as disturbing as the now rejected 
old model ; and we have yet to see how our social institutions, including our 
social services, are equipped to face them. 

Our authors raise many problems common to both the “‘ new model” 
and the “‘old”’; often they do this in what they omit to say as much as in 
what they include. If they do not answer the “‘ big” questions with which 
we started, they do provide a suggestive framework for further social research. 

1 New Fabian Essays, p. 127. , 

*Ibid., pp. 35-6. 

* Ibid., pp. 143-60. 

“Meidner, Wages Policy under Full Emp , Pp. 34. See also Professor Phelps-Brown 
and B. C. Roberts, whose analysis coincides wi Meidner’s (Lloyds Bank Review, January 1952, 


p- 21). 
5 Professor Phelps-Brown and B. C. Roberts, op. cit., p. 21. 


Current Note 


The Second World Congress of Sociology, organized by the International 
Sociological Association under the auspices of UNESCO, will be held from 
the 27th July to 4th August 1953 at Liége. Two major subjects will be dis- 
cussed: Social Stratification and Social Mobility, and Intergroup Mediation. 
In addition there will be discussions on recent developments in sociological 
research and on the training and professional activities of sociologists. Infor- 
mation on the content of and membership in the Congress can be obtained 
from The Secretariat, International Sociological Association, Grev Wedls 
pl. 4, Oslo, Norway. 
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The Human Group. George C. Homans. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1951. 
Pp. xxvi + 484. 25s. 


It is interesting to trace the parentage and 
study the infancy of the idea which eventually 
reached maturity in this book. It may be said 
to have been begotten by Pareto, conceived by 
medieval history, and nursed by industrial 
sociology. Professor Homans’ lively exposi- 
tion of Pareto, written in collaboration with 
Charles P. Curtis, appeared in 1934, when the 
authors had just emerged from a seminar under 
L. J. Henderson. The acknowledgments in 
the preface show that industrial sociology was 
already standing by in the person of Elton 
Mayo. Homans then turned to medieval 
history and produced his valuable book on 
English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century 
(1941). Here, in the final chapter, the idea 
was born. In the same year came his report 
on industrial fatigue for the National Research 
Council. After the war Homans returned to 
his child and two important articles (1947 and 
1949) give us a vivid picture of its adolescence. 
Finally, in 1950, the promising youth (for he 
is still a youth) emerged from tutelage and 
offered himself for employment as The Human 
Group. It is evident that the young man has 
had an excellent start in life. 

This book is both ambitious and modest. It 
attempts to lay the foundations of a general 
theory, but its author is insistent that it 
claims to be no more than a humble beginning. 
The first aim of theory, he says, is to formulate 
a set of concepts in terms of which the results 


a system of equations which defines the rela- 
tions between variables; time being one, and 
by means of which it is possible to predict the 
changing behaviour of single human groups and 
account for the differences between groups ”’ 
(“The Strategy of Industrial Sociology,” 
Am. J. of Soc., 1949, Pp. 33°). : 

In the book before us Homans selects and 


the better, which are genuine first-order 
abstractions (simple, not complex), which 


This universe is the small, primary, face-to- 





group, and includes such diverse entities as the 
primitive family, a street-corner gang, a small 
urban community, and a room-full of workers 
in a factory. He starts with three concepts— 
activity, interaction and sentiments. Activity 
is what men do, stripped of its social reference. 
How far it must be thus stripped is not quite 
clear, but the essential point is the conceptual 
divorce between activity and interaction. The 
latter occurs when a unit of activity of one 
man follows or is stimulated by a unit of 
activity. of another. Sentiments cover all 
internal states, as conceptualized on the basis 
of observed behaviour, including emotions, 
feelings, affective states and attitudes. 

Before proceeding further Homans draws 
an important distinction between the external 
and internal systems within the group. The 
external may be described as ‘‘ group behaviour 
that enables the group to survive in its environ- 
ment "’, and the internal as “ group behaviour 
that is an expression of the sentiments towards 
one another developed by the members of the 
group in the course of their life together ’’. 
Applied to industrial sociology the distinction 
is between the system of action necessitated by 
the job, which is the raison d’éire of the group, 
and the system of human relations which 
grows up among the workers. It is less easy 
to apply it to the family, and Homans admits 
that the distinction must be treated as an 
analytical or conventional one. But it is 
essential to his whole approach, 

Examination of the internal system yields 
the fourth co , or ideas defining 
what members of the group ought to do or 
are expected to do. This concept, says 
Homans, differs from the others, because a 
norm cannot be directly inferred from observed 
behaviour and it is an attribute of the group 
asa whole. In using the first three ‘‘ we have 
been behaviourists ’’, but the time has come 
to bring in the new element of ideas. It is 
interesting that, in his earlier formulations, he 
deliberately omitted norms. He wanted to 
find how social structure was shaped by “ the 
necessities of organization ’’. This suggests an 
analogy with mechanical science, in which 
analysis by simultaneous equations is appro- 
priate. In this book he has passed beyond 
behaviourism, added the norms and tentatively 
formulated h ing inter-rela- 
tions between the elements represented by his 
four concepts. He is not ready to attempt 
equations yet. 

It would be unfair to judge the value of the 
method by the hypotheses presented in this 
book. These should be rather as 
illustrations of the kind of instrument Homans 


hopes to forge than as examples of perfected 
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instruments ready for use. Here is a hypo- 
thesis in its second formulation: “If the 
frequency of interaction between two or more 
persons increases, the degree of their liking for 
one another will increase, and vice versa.” 
Qualifications are added, such as that there 
must be no element of authority in the relation- 
ship. Even so it is not very impressive. 
Before hypotheses of this kind can be formu- 
lated, ' certain conditions must be satisfied. 
The elements whose relations are expressed in 


the hypothesis must be clearly distinguishable . 


from one another. This is not always the 
case. In the internal system, just because it 
is a system of human relations, activity becomes 
inseparable from interaction. Also, the frontier 
between the external and internal systems is 
indefinite. More important, perhaps, is the 
fact that, since sentiments cannot be directly 
observed but only inferred from behaviour, 
interaction is a major part of the evidence by 
which the existence and strength of the senti- 
ment of liking can be established, and the 
hypothesis verges on tautology. Then there is 
the problem of quantification. Homans does 
not claim that his concepts are true variables 
capable of exact measurement. But he does 
use quantitative comparison between more and 
less, greater and smaller. The difficulty of 
finding an independent measure of sentiment 
has just been mentioned. It is not the only 
one. It will be noticed that in the hypothesis 
quoted Homans defines the sentiment involved 
but not the interactions. Are we to conclude 
that interactions can be added together regard- 
less of their quality ? And, if we must specify 
types of interaction before we can use the 
concept, then the formulation of the general 
concept does not get us very far, while, as we 
particularize to fit specific situations, the con- 
cept ceases to be general. Only when we have 
thus particularized are we likely to arrive at 
hypotheses of real heuristic value. 

Such, at least, is the impression conveyed by 
this book. The author makes good use of his 
conceptual scheme. His rigid subjection of 
himself to its discipline gives clarity and 
coherence to his analysis, and his sincerity of 
mind and lucidity of expression combine to 
enhance the effect. Much that he says is 
highly illuminating, especially perhaps in the 
sections, of which no mention has been made 
here, dealing with social change, disintegration, 
conflict, and the concept of equilibrium. But, 
whereas one reads with close attention and deep 
interest the analyses of his selected cases, there 
is an unmistakable flavour of bathos clinging 
to his general hypotheses. But Professor 
Homans is fully aware of the exploratory 
nature of this book, and we hope that he has 
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the characteristic persistence of the explorer. 
We shall certainly look forward to the next 
instalment of the adventure. 

T. H. MarsBAtt. 


Sociologie de la Connaissance. Jacques J, 
Maquet. Institut de Recherches Econo- 
miques et Sociales, Louvain, 1949 (The 
Sociology of Knowledge. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1951. $5.). 


M. Magvuert’s aim is to discover the true 
relationship between the Philosophy of Know- 
ledge and the Sociology of Knowledge. Start- 
ing with a summary review of the origins and 
development of the Sociology of Knowledge 
from Bacon and Malebranche to the con- 
temporary American sociologists, he devotes 
the main part of his book to an analysis of the 
sociological systems of Karl Mannheim and 
Pitrim A. Sorokin, Maquet assumes that as 
these two systems represent the two most 
important currents of modern sociological 
thinking, a comparison of the two systems 
must lead to valuable results and help to 
clarify the philosophical implications of the 
different types of Sociologies of Knowledge. 
In the first half of his book Maquet analyses 
what he calls ‘‘ le systéme mannheimien”’. It 
is somewhat distressing to watch M. Maquet’s 
efforts to dissect a living and fruitful socio- 
logical system with the sharp instruments of 
his logic, borrowed, as it seems, from the 
arsenals of a nearly scholastic Philosophy of 
Knowledge. Obviously, such an attempt at 
logical dissection had to be undertaken, and 
Dr. Maquet displays mugh assiduity whilst 
performing this task. But it seems to me that 
the logical categories used by the author and 
his somewhat abstract method of analysis 
does not always reach to the living centre of 
Mannheim’s .system. Furthermore, Maquet 
criticizes Mannheim’s ideas from an allegedly 
higher ‘‘ epistomological’’, ‘‘ gnoseological ” 
and “ on’ ical ’’ point of view, but he fails 
to give a clear and convincing picture of the 
philosophical system which forms the basis 
of his own categories and logical principles. 
Maquet’s main interest is epistemological ; 
he tries to find out how far social factors 
determine mental productions. He acknow- 
ledges that the method used by Mannheim to 
discover the social factors of mental activity 
undoubtedly leads to interesting results, but 
he denies Mannheim’s contention that all 
mental activity is socially determined. 
Maquet thinks that the empirical. investiga- 
tions undertaken by Mannheim were generally 
limited to the genesis of political and social 
ideas in nineteenth- and twentieth-century 









rer. 








Germany; the results of these enquiries do 
not, therefore, justify Mannheim’s hypothesis 
that all human thinking—or at least every- 
thing not within the field of quantitative, 
exact science—is deeply rooted in the social 
sphere (‘‘ Seinsverankert ’’). Mannheim as- 
sumed that the decisive factor in the genesis 
of human thought is to be found in the struggle 
of social groups for political and economic 
power. It is the strategical interests of these 
groups which determine in Mannheim’s system 
their political ideas and scientific and cultural 
productivity. Maquet believes this to be true 
only in epochs in which the struggle for 
economic power is in the centre of social and 
cultural activity, as it is in the period of 
capitalism. Mannheim’s theory, therefore, has 
no general validity and cannot be used as a 
basis for a true Philosophy of Knowledge. He 
adds that Mannheim’s “ activistic ’”’ and ‘‘ re- 
lationistic ’’ Philosophy of Knowledge is only 
a consequence of the ‘“ Ontology” which 
lurks in the background of Mannheim’s system. 
And this Ontology is identical with that of 
Hegel and Marx, according to which ultimate 
reality is an immanent flux of events in time. 

It would be wrong to underestimate Marx’s 
influence on Mannheim, but Maquet surely 
overestimates it. It was Mannheim who fur- 
nished the most convincing arguments against 
the general validity and scientific objectivity 
of the Marxist system. As to Hegel, Mannheim 
very effectively exploded the panlogistic and 
aprioristic approach of Hegelians to the 
problems of society. 

It seems that the weakest point in Mann- 
heim’s early system escaped J. Maquet; his 
Sociology of Knowledge was, in spite of all 
subtleties deterministic and relativistic. The 
social significance and cultural spontaneity of 
the individual, of the human personality was 
underrated. In consequence the acceptance 
of Mannheim’s system made a free and active 
participation of the individual in the struggles 
of our times extremely difficult. The issues 
at stake in contemporary society are moral 
issues, however deeply rooted in society, and 
relativism makes all choice impossible. Obvi- 


ously, Mannheim himself, in the course of the . 


crisis of our time, became increasingly aware of 
this fact. He neglected the problems of the 
“ Sociology of Knowledge ’’ and devoted him- 
self to the study of such burning problems as 
education for democracy and the harmonizing 
of human freedom and spontaneity with 
central planning. In his posthumous work 
he quite openly admits that the ‘‘ debunking ’’ 
and demasking method cannot help us when 
facing the fundamental problems of our 
civilization and of human existence. He 
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have given up the methodical monism of his 
earlier years. Maquet, of course, could not 
take into consideration this final phase of 
Mannheim’s evolution, as he completed his 
book already in 1948, before the publication 
of Mannheim’s posthumous work. For him, 
Mannheim, the social reformer of the London 
years, remained a deterministic sociologist. 
Those who knew Mannheim the teacher and 
the man, always suspected behind the “ re- 
lationistic ’’ fagade of the scientist the active 
humanist and the moral reformer. They were 
hardly surprised by the final stage of Mann- 
heim’s work. 

In the last chapter of his book, Maquet 
attempts to give a positive answer to the 
question : Which are the factors determining 
the working of the human mind? He answers 
by comparing Mannheim’s and Sorokin’s 
system. His somewhat unexpected conclusion 
is that. Mannheim’s Sociology of Knowledge 
is a restricted, ‘‘ special case ’’’ of the univer- 
sally valid Sorokinian system. Sorokin’s re- 
searches extended over more than twenty- 
five centuries .. . he explored the philoso- 
phical presuppositions of cultures and systems 
of thought on a more idealistic basis than 
Mannheim. Sorokin’s method, therefore, is 
applicable, concludes Maquet, to all cultural 
epochs, whereas Mannheim’s theory may be 
regarded as valid only in epochs in which 
empiricism and scepticism dominate society. 
On the other hand Mannheim’s method might 
be used to complement Sorokin’s sociology in 
so far as it throws some light on the mentality 
of smaller social groups within a certain 
culture. 

The four main factors of human and cultural 
activity, according to Maquet, are the So- 
rokinian types of culture, the economico- 
political, i.e. social factors described by Mann- 
heim, the psychological types as defined by 
modern Psychology, and finally the “‘ im- 
manent’’ possibilities of further evolution 
existing within each discipline. He adds that 
there is also a fifth ‘‘ residual ’’ factor: human 
individuality. This sounds fairly acceptable, 
but I must confess that I do not find Maquet’s 
“‘ narcissistic aristocrat-philosopher ’’, possess- 
ing a German culture and a residual human 
personality a very attractive example. 

It is remarkable that at the end of his long 
methodological analysis the author comes to 
the conclusion that the answer to his problems 
cannot be found in the realm of Philosophy. 
He hopes that scientific research will one day 
lead us to the answer. 

Joun ERés. 
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Human Law and the Laws of Nature in China 
and the West. Joseph Needham. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1951. Pp. 44. 
2s. 6d. 


Dr. NegEpHAM’s 1950 Hobhouse Memorial 
Lecture is closely related to a much larger 
undertaking, namely the inquiry on which he 
has been engaged for some time past into the 
character and achievements of native Chinese 
science before the Western impact. A question 
of major importance standing at the threshold 
of such an inquiry is that of accounting for the 
non-development of modern science in the Far 
East. This lecture takes up the problem 
‘‘ whether there is anything here [i.e. in the 
difference between Eastern and Western con- 
cepts of law) which could properly be classed 
among the factors in Chinese civilization which 
inhibited the indigenous rise of modern science 
and technology ’’. 

Dr. Needham begins by considering law in 
the West: the development of coded positive 
law on the one hand, and natural law (jus 
naturale) and the law of nations (jus gentium) 
on the other. He finds, turning to China, a 
comparable contrast between fa, a “ precisely 
and abstractly formulated” code of positive 
law, expressing “‘ the pure will of the lawgiver, 
irrespective of the generally accepted morality, 
and capable of being quite contrary to it if 


the welfare of the state should so require ”’ ; 
and Hi, a body of well-seen customary behaviour, 
deriving its authority from the reported 


practices of the early sage-kings, largely 
systematized by the Confucians, and accepted 
as moral standard by the people. It is 
debatable whether Dr. Needham is right in 
restricting his attention to Hi only, to the 
exclusion of yi, which in some ways offers a 
closer parallel to the jus naturale. Feng Yu-lan 
(Short History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 42) 
describes yi as follows: “‘ Righteousness (yi) 
means the ‘ oughtness’ of a situation. It is 
a categorical imperative. Every one in 
society has certain things which he ought to 
do, and which must be done for their own sake, 
because they are the morally right things to 
do.” It is yi in fact that stands behind and 
informs the dictates of i, and the realization 
of this strengthens Dr. Needham’s view con- 
cerning the primacy of the moral over the 
juridical in the concept of i. 

In China the codified law (fa) was almost 
exclusively penal, and civil law remained 
undeveloped : hence “ from the beginning the 
supple and personal relations of i were felt 
[by the Confucians and later by the bureau- 
cracy] to be preferable to the rigidity of fa’’. 
Li indeed was regarded as both ethically and 
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politically superior to fa. A state in which 
justly-patterned behaviour and benevolence 
were encouraged to flourish could dispense with 
positive law altogether, and conversely the 
multiplication of laws was considered a sign 
of mortal sickness in civil society. On the 
other hand, the moral connotation of Hi, as 
Dr. Needham points out, made it difficult to 
apply the concept to non-rational creatures and 
to the inanimate world of nature. This how- 
ever, in the corresponding case of natural law, 
is what did happen in the West, with results 
that were of great benefit to the growth of 
Western science. 

Dr. Needham makes a clear distinction 
between the ideas of natural law (juridical) and 
laws of nature (as used in the natural sciences). 
Both these concepts in Western thought go 
back to a common root, and in a fascinating 
excursus into the history of ideas (pp. 13-22) 
he traces their gradual differentiation. The 
confluence of a number of factors, present in 
the West, but absent in China, made this 
differentiation possible. 

The first was the Hebrew and Christian 
conception of God as the Creator of the universe 
and as the Giver of Laws to His creation. As 
Dr. Needham says: ‘‘ The personalization of 
God in ancient Chinese thought, however far 
it went, did not include the conception of a 
divine celestial lawgiver imposing ordinances 
on non-human Nature.... There was no 
confidence that the code of Nature’s laws could 
be unveiled and read, because there was no 
assurance that a divine being, even more 
rational than ourselves, had ever formulated 
such a code capable of being read.” 

In the second place Western philosophers 
were accustomed to thinking in terms of law, 
both in theology and in politics; while the 
Chinese were not. The Western counterpart 
of Hi, the law of nature, grew up with the 
historical under-pinning of the law of nations. 
In the Middle Kingdom, the unique bearer of 
civilization, acknowledging on its borders only 
“the barbarians of the four directions ”’, the 
growth of a jus gentium was ruled out from 
the start ; and the concept Hi, already infused 
with yi (righteousness), never possessed more 
than the faintest juridical-undertone. It was 
“right behaviour to be taught ’’ rather than 
a code to be enforced. Although one feels that 
Dr. Needham’s broad contention here is 
correct, he underestimates the part played by 
legalist thought in the Han re-statement of 
Confucianism, which was a syncretism of the 
J« (Confucian) and Fa (Legalist) schools. 

Thirdly, the Chinese saw order and pattern 
in Nature in terms of a philosophy of organism : 
“The harmonious co-operation of all beings 
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arose... from the fact that they were all 
parts in a hierarchy of wholes forming a cosmic 
pattern, and what they obeyed were the internal 
dictates of their own natures.’’ The ordering 
principle, on this view, is the tao of the 
Taoists or the ii (a different character from the 
li of right behaviour) of the Sung Neo- 
Confucianists. Neither term carries the mean- 
ing of “law”, and Dr. Needham rightly 
criticizes sinologists for using this easy but 
misleading mistranslation. In the West posi- 
tive law ‘‘ helped the growth of natural science 
because of its precise formulation ’’; and the 
idea of a Divine Creator, himself rational, 
encouraged the belief of scientists in the 
rational intelligibility of Nature. 

In a most interesting passage Dr. Needham 
suggests that “‘ modern science and the philo- 
sophy of organism, with its integrative levels, 
has come back to this [Chinese] wisdom, forti- 
fied by our new understanding of cosmic, 
biological and social evolution’; but he also 
poses the question “whether natural science 
could ever have reached its present state of 
development without passing through a ‘ theo- 
logical’ stage ’’. The conclusion reached by 
the lecture can be summed up in two sentences 
that occur early in the text: ‘‘ With their 
appreciation of relativism and the subtlety and 
immensity of the universe, they [the Chinese] 
were groping after an Einsteinian world-picture 
without having laid the foundation for a 
Newtonian one. By that path science could 
not develop.” 

Dr. Needham would be the last to maintain 
that the differing concepts of lawi n the West 
and in China provide the whole answer to the 
question why modern science developed in 
Europe and not in the East. He refers, for 
example, to the inhibitory effect of the bureau- 
cratic gentry state in China, and on the 
European side quotes with approval Zilsel’s 
remark that ‘it is not a mere chance that the 
Cartesian idea of God as the legislator of the 
universe developed only forty years after Jean 
Bodin’s theory of sovereignty’. But within 
its chosen framework of relevance this lecture 
brilliantly analyses an important problem and, 
on a number of points, faces sinologists with 
the duty of thinking afresh. 


O.. BERKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL. 


Kinship and Marriage among the Nuer. E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


1951. Pp. 196, illus. r5s. 
Tuts book, according to the author’s preface, 
consists of the second part of “a general 
summary of the information collected during 
twelve months spent among the Nuer of the 
Nilotic Sudan”. The first part was published 
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eleven years ago as The Nuer. The-reader of 
both of these books will surely think that such 
a modest description is far less than the truth, 
for as in all Professor Evans-Pritchard’s work 
there is a pleasant and skilful blend of the 
descriptive with the analytical, so that the 
former gives us the background to and the raw 
material of the latter. In this latest book the 
student of the Nilotic Sudan, for whatever 
purpose, will find a good deal of such raw 
material. However, probably the greatest 
interest will be taken by those concerned 
with his theoretical analysis. 

Because of the vital kinship elemerit in the 
local community, inter-personal relations are 
chiefly expressed in terms of kinship, such that 
for a Nuer ‘‘ everybody in his village and those 
with whom he has dealings outside it are 
either true kin or are in one way or another 
treated as such ”’ (p. 152). Together with the 
domestic family relations, which have a kind 
of supra-kinship quality, kinship therefore is 
the dominant principle upon which all inter- 
personal relations are ordered and maintained. 
A study of marriage prohibitions and incest 
regulations, leading on to an account of the 
various types of marriage, provide us with an 
understanding of the foundations of the Nuer 
family system as well as an explanation of how 
community ties are expanded into the larger 
society by the necessity to seek marriage 
partners outside the local group. No com- 
ment is needed here concerning Professor 
Evans-Pritchard’s clear account of the types 
of Nuer marriage since it has already aroused 
widespread comment and discussion at the 
time of its earlier publication (“‘ Some aspects 
of marriage and the family among the Nuer ”’, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Paper No. 11,1945). 

The two concluding chapters contain a 
valuable account and analysis of the various 
forms of the family and of kinship in Nuerland. 
In these we are given the core of the system 
of inter-personal relations as these are deter- 
mined at birth and expanded by marriage. 
There is a valuable contribution to the study 
of kinship in the analysis of the balance of 
paternal and maternal kin in what would 
conventionally be called a patrilineal society. 
There is explained the paradox that agnatic 
descent is traced through a woman, and also 
another apparent paradox that a man usually 
has more cordial relations with his maternal 
kin than with his near agnates. Finally Pro- 
fessor Evans-Pritchard returns to his chief 
interest, the structure of Nuer society. What 
he attempts to show, and does in fact, I think, 
succeed in showing, is that the content of the 
kinship system forms a network of relations 
which stand at the base of the small, local 
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segments of the whole society. The kinship 
system not only organizes daily and inter- 
personal relations but relates each circle of 
these to every other circle. 

Undoubtedly the author intends the volume 
to form a whole and to stand or fall with his 
earlier volume, and the two must be read 
together. Some readers of the first book 
felt that a good deal was missing in the study 
of the lineage and political structures. What 
was missing was largely, I think, what we have 
now been given in the second volume—the 
small-scale network of family, kinship and 
local community relations which lie, as it 
were, underneath the large-scale structure. In 
a way it is perhaps a pity that the order of the 
two volumes was not reversed. The present 
account can stand by itself to a very large 
extent, whereas the first account rather left 
one in mid-air, without any solid base to 
support an understanding of the large-scale 
tribal structure. 

There are many particular topics which are 
given notable achievement and new light is 
thrown on old problems. Here I mention only 
one more—the very thorough analysis of the 
mechanics of bridewealth in chapter 3. De- 
spite the vast amount of literature on this 
subject, this, together with Dr. Mayer’s recent 
study (‘‘ Gusii Bridewealth ’’, Rhodes-Living- 
stone Institute Paper No. 18), stands in a 


special class as a study of how a bridewealth 
system actually works and what it means in 
terms of marriage, family and kinship relations. 
From another part of East Africa, how well 
might one echo Professor Evans-Pritchard’s 


words: ‘“ Bridewealth rights ... are the 
most rigidly formulated of all the privileges 
of kinship.’””’ Whereas a man can often evade 
other kinship obligations, ‘‘ refusal to give a 
man the bridewealth cattle to which he is 
entitled is a total breach of kinship ”’ (p. 153). 
It would be of interest now to have a com- 
parative study of bridewealth. The Nuer 
and other institutions where many cattle are 
handed over is in some ways rather different 
from the frequent cases where only a few 
animals change hands. The kinship and com- 
munity system within which a bridewealth 
system operates causes significant variations 
which still await full analysis. 

There still remains much that .we do not 
know about Nuer social structure after reading 
both these volumes. If one has also studied 
pastoral peoples in East Africa there is a 
desire to know much more about the system of 
rights in cattle. What are the precise rules 
of inheritance ? Around what person or group 
do cattle rights cluster? What complex of 
mutual rights exists? Professor Evans-Prit- 
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chard writes of an agnatic ‘cattle group” 
(p. 147), and of a wife being married from a 
common herd of full-brothers (p. 114). In his 
earlier volume he wrote that “ brothers are a 
corporate group” (p. 210). He points out 
that men have a very strong right to take a 
widow of their full-brother, a right which can 
be pressed to the point of divorce. Yet a 
paternal cousin does not have this powerful 
claim. Is there something which elsewhere 
in Africa has been called a ‘‘ house ’’—the sons 
of one woman who corporately own cattle? 
We are told that in Nuerland the polygamous 
family is the paradigm of the typical lineage 
structure. A woman founds some group such 
that her sons are differentiated from the other 
sons of her husband. What then are the 
relations that exist between such sets of half- 
brothers, and also between paternal cousins ? 
What are the mutual rights and obligations 
between these sets, especially in terms of the 
all-important cattle ? What are the relations 
between a father and each set of his sons? 
What, at a different level, is the system of 
relations and rights which span the gap 
between the domestic family and the lineage 
of smallest size, three to five generations in 
depth ? Associated with these problems are 
subsidiary questions concerning the incidence 
of polygamy and the actual frequency of the 
different types of marriage and family. On all 
this we can find only tantalizing references on 
which to form no satisfactory conclusions. 

I do not wish to end on a note of criticism, 
for this latest book of Professor Evans-Prit- 
chard fully maintains the high standards in 
modern anthropological work that he himself 
has been foremost in establishing. This book 
may not prove so controversial as his first 
volume on the Nuer, but it does nothing but 
add considerably to our knowledge and under- 
standing both of primitive kinship systems and 
of social structure. 

P. H. GULLIVER. 


Religion Among the Primitives. William J. 
Goode. The Free Press, Glencoe, 1951. 
Pp. 321. $5. 

EvEN the best observations of primitive relig- 

ion tend to become somewhat less clear and 

definite when they are abstracted, for com- 
parison, from the ethnography in which they 
appear. Often, also, it is difficult to refer 
generalizations about religion back to the 
specific situations from which they were 
originally made, and to understand those 
situations better by doing so. Mr. Goode, 
therefore, has set about a difficult task, and 
by the standards which now prevail for studies 
of this sort, he has done it well. He has tried 
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to find ways of expressing the relationship 
between religions on the one hand, and politics, 
economics and kinship on the other, in several 
different societies. A new, more searching 
functional analysis is what he aims at. It 
cannot be said that he has entirely succeeded, 
but he has made a very thoughtful attempt 
to do what many social anthropologists think 
eventually desirable. 

The range of ethnographic fact surveyed, 
however, is too limited to recommend this 
work as a general text-book on primitive 
religion, while the criticism of theories and 
methods of study is too incidental for the 
book to be adequate as a survey of theory 
alone. Further, it has not the fullness and 
thoroughness of scholarship which the material 
would require, if the investigation were to be 
pressed to a firm, substantial conclusion. 
Indeed, the author seems to suppose that his 
readers will be impatient if the investigation 
proceeds as slowly as the complexity of the 
material demands. 

The five societies chosen by Mr. Goode are 
those of Dahomey, the Manus, Tikopia, the 
Zufii and the Murngin. Some very good 
accounts of the religion of certain of these 
societies exist. The writers most quoted are 
Herskovitz (Dahomey), Fortune (Manus), 
Firth (Tikopia), Bunzel and Parsons (Zufii), 
and Lloyd Warner (Murngin). First, a general 
account of the culture and social structure of 
each of these peoples is given. In the space 
devoted to it, this can only be rather loose 
and impressionistic. Some of the character- 
istics mentioned are themselves too incapable 
of precise definition to make for sound com- 
parison, as, for example, this about the Zufii : 
“ Although Zufii religious feeling may possibly 
lack the spectacular intensity of the Plains 
Indians [sic] there is no denying its broad 
base and pervasiveness’. There are examples 
of surprising naiveté, as when Mr. Goode 
writes of Dahomey : “ In these markets, many 
objects of supernatural import are sold, thus 
indicating once more the high degree of secu- 
larism of this culture.”” It is surprising that 
an author so conscious of his and others’ un- 
critical assumptions should slip easily into a 
discussion of the imponderables of religious 
experience. This comes partly from his 
ambiguous use of the word “‘ belief’, by which 
he means sometimes what is asserted and 
assented to, and sometimes what each in- 
dividual inwardly “‘ feels ’’ to be true. In the 
latter sense, of course, ‘‘ belief ’’ can only be a 
marginal consideration for sociologists. In any 
case, it is impossible for Mr. Goode, who does 
not claim to know at first hand either the 
languages or the people of, his five tribes, to 
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represent their ‘‘ belief ’’ in the latter sense 
even to himself. 

Apart from this, the author makes a credit- 
able attempt to work in the tradition of the 
so-called ‘‘ arm-chair’’ anthropologists, from 
whom modern field work still derives much of 
its stimulus. It is doubtful, however, if this 
work will stimulate and direct observations 
in the field as theirs did, for it is neither com- 
prehensive enough, nor are the problems it 
poses such as demand new and original observa- 
tions. They are too formless and general for 
that. Mr. Goode gives a very reasonable, 
sensible and moderate account of what others 
have written about his five societies, but the 
book does not contain the incisiveness of 
formulation, nor the appetite for knowledge 
about society (as distinct from ‘“ thoughts ”’ 
about it), which permitted earlier ‘‘ arm- 
chair’’ anthropologists to make their con- 
tribution, and also their errors. Always, the 
hypothetical, impatient reader, anxious to get 
on with the exploration of “ grand ideas”’, 
seems to stand between the author and a 
sustained application to the ethnographic 
detail. Nor, in England at least, will the 
work modify accepted views of the significance 
and function of religion. Mr. Goode holds 
that the integrative function of religion is a 
more complex matter than others have sup- 
posed, but he does not succeed in reformulating 
their questions about it. Few serious students 
now think that religion is merely a technique 
for obtaining purely material benefits, or that 
it is a sort of philosophical speculation, or a 
set of rules of conduct, or any of the other 
things which Mr. Goode denies that itis. And, 
in spite of his methodological self-awareness, 
he does not in the end escape explanations 
which are utilitarian, however sophisticated, 
or psychological, in ways very similar to those 
of William James. Utilitarianism, in any 
case, was not as simple-minded as he seems to 
imagine. There are indications, however, that 
the book is not intended for an entirely 
academic public, and for those who have 
picked up and cling to a few muddled ideas 
about religion, this is a better guide to primitive 
religion than most popular accounts of the 
subject. It could have been much more, had 
such a public not been considered. 

GopFREY LIENHARDT. 


Notes and Queries on Anthropology. Sixth 
Edition. Written and revised by a Com- 
mittee of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Routledge 


& Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. xii+ 401. 28s. 
Tue first edition of Notes and Queries was 
published in 1874 at a time when most an- 
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thropologists relied upon inquiring adminis- 
trators, travellers and missionaries for the data 
they needed to formulate hypotheses. At that 
time, too, the connections between physical 
and social anthropology archzology and the 
study of material culture seemed closer than 
they sometimes do to-day, although the four 
disciplines still present a united front in the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 

It is doubtful to-day whether an interested 
but untrained amateur in any one of the four 
disciplines can collect much significant data 
without a theoretical training to guide his 
work. This was clearly in the minds of all 
contributors and it has prevented several of 
them from writing with the assurance of the 
compilers of cookery books, who never doubt 
that all aspiring cooks will know what a pinch 
of salt is or how hot a moderate oven will be. 

The section on social anthropology attempts 
two important tasks. The first is the defini- 
tion of some of the terms daily used in 
anthropological circles. Even if this had been 
less adequately done, any attempt to bring 
about an agreed terminology would be wel- 
come. The second task was, in a sense, more 
hopeless: to compile a list of questions that 
a field worker ought to ask so that he may 
later make a sufficient analysis of a primitive 
society. Whatever may be thought of the list 


the mere fact of its having been made to- 
gether with the traditional authority of Notes 
and Queries will make the book an essential 
piece of equipment to any intending field 
worker. 


H. S. Morris. 


Race Relations : The Interaction of Ethnic and 
Racial Groups. Brewton Berry. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. Pp. 
xiii + 487. $4.75. 

Tuis is a useful and readable study in which 

the author handles theory and extensive 

illustrative material with considerable skill. 

He defines his problem as “‘ the interaction of 

ethnic and racial groups’’ and draws his 

examples primarily from the United States but 
with sufficient references to India, Africa, 

Latin America, Hawaii, Indonesia and Europe 

to indicate the generality of the problem and 

similarities in patterns underlying the processes 
and results. At the same time Professor Berry 
rejects any specific theories of race relations 
cycles of interaction considering that “ at the 
present stage of our knowledge . . . it hardly 
seems possible even to sketch the bare out- 

lines ’’ of universal developments (p. 138). 
The first part of the book deals with the 

concept of race, racial differences, prejudices 

and “cycles and uniformities”. In the 
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second part, Professor Berry describes the 
processes of interaction under standardized 
classifications of conflict, annihilation and 
expulsion, assimilation, amalgamation, segre- 
gation, stratification and pluralism. Finally 
the results of the processes are discussed under 
the heading of group reactions divided broadly 
into dominance and cleavages. 

As Professor Berry modestly admits, ‘ the 
point of view adopted . . . is not original” 
(p. x), but it is singularly clearly expressed 
and the criticisms of various sociological 
theories are neatly made. Particularly good 
is the chapter on prejudice, indicating the 
difference between prejudice and discrimin- 
ation, and containing evaluations of theories 
of prejudice which in turn affect the means 
adopted in combating it. 

In this very comprehensive study, there are 
a few unaccountable omissions. Little atten- 
tion is paid to the historical development of 
the ideology of racism, nor does Professor 
Berry correlate. racism with broader social 
aspects such as different religions of dominant 
groups, types of political and economic struc- 
ture, and systems of law. The chapter on 
reactions to dominance describes the behaviour 
of the dominated but not the stereotypes that 
provide the rationalization for such behaviour. 

To indicate omissions does not detract from 
the richness of the contents. There is more- 
over a full bibliography. Race Relations was 
written to serve as a text for University 
students and as such fulfils its purpose admir- 
ably ; it is also an important addition to the 
literature on the subject. 

Hitpa Kuper. 


Brown Men and Red Sand: Journeyings in 
Wild Australia. C,P.Mountford. London, 
Phoénix House, 1950. Pp. 192. 6 x 8} 
inches. Plates, map, index. 


Tuts little book is.an account of an expedition 
to the country around the Musgrave Ranges 
and Ayers Rock to study the material culture 
and the legends of the aboriginals of this region. 
It makes no claim to be serious anthropology ; 
on the other hand it is far superior to most 
books of its class in its avoidance of sensa- 
tionalism and “ fine writing’’. The truth is 
fascinating enough, and Mr. Mountford’s style, 
while not distinguished, is fully adequate to 
his purpose ; his descriptions of landscape and 
life are invariably bibid without appearing 
overdrawn. 

‘Mr. Mountford gives a very attractive 
account of the Pitjendadjara tribesmen, whose 
material culture he believes to be the simplest 
known. The richness of their creation legends, 
however, may suggest some curious reflection : 
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they have their own internal consistency and 
in their details show good psychological insight, 
fantastic as the general setting is. _ Obviously 
there is a long heritage of behind 
them, however inadequate the data on which 
it is based ; and they must represent a serious 
attempt to construct a coherent world-picture. 
One finds oneself wondering what mental con- 
structs the earliest hominoids may have had. 

There is no “ thesis’’ in this book, though 
Mr. Mountford’s incidental rémarks on such 
matters as aboriginal protection and the mis- 
sion schools are both acute and humane. The 
illustrations, both of landscape and people, are 
first-class; they have obviously been posed 
and chosen with the greatest care, in view of 
the family appeal of the book and the fact that 
the Pitjendadjara wear no clothes whatsoever ; 
there is, however, one exception of the most 
startling character. The map carries no scale, 
except what can be deduced from the latitudes 
shown; and both map and text assert the 
existence of Central Australia. There is now 
no such area; central Australia exists, but 
Central Australia had a life of but five years, 
from 1926 to 1931. 

“ Popular ”’ as it is (and it deserves to be 
popular), Brown Men and Red Sand may be of 
some serious use to the non-anthropological 
student of human geography or sociology, since 
it presents a very readable account of a people 


with the most rudimentary material equip- 
ment, but with a social culture by no means 
nasty and brutish. This is not without its 
general significance. 


O. H. K. Spare. 


Introduction to Politics. R. Soltau. Long- 


mans. 8s. 

It is doubtful if any introduction to politics 
can ever quite fulfil its purpose. The subject 
does not lend itself to the text-book technique 
which is possible, say, in economics. All such 
an introduction can reasonably be expected to 
achieve is to define the range of problems 
which the student and the ‘ bewildered 
citizen ’’ are likely to encounter, and perhaps 
to encourage further investigation. This is 
what Professor Soltau has tried to do, and 
given the limitations inherent in such a task, 
he has written a useful book. Though his 
survey sometimes resembles a hastily con- 
ducted tour of a crowded picture gallery, it 
may induce the tourist in politics to attempt 
a more leisurely appraisal. 

The theme which gives the book its unity is 
Professor Soltau’s ardent belief that the crucial 
problem of politics is that of individual free- 
dom, the best guarantee of which lies in the 
Western democratic system. Whether he is 
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discussing the nature of the State, the limits of 
political obligation, or the meaning of rights, 
his main concern is to relate his exposition to 
the concept of Western democracy. Much of 
the book is thus not so much an Introduction 
to Politics as an analysis of the thought and 
practice of Western democracy. Deviations 
from this norm, whether in the form of Fascism 
or Communism, he treats as perversions of 
politics. 

It is perhaps a pity that Professor Soltau 
has not sought to incorporate his unusual 
knowledge of the Middle East in his book. 
His concern with the politics of the West allows 
him only a side-glance at large areas of the 
world which are governed by different systems. 
Yet it is surely becoming imperative to abandon 
the parochialism which has made the subject 
of politics a study of the thought and institu- 
tions of a small part of the globe. A more 
thorough examination of other systems might 
well deepen our understanding of the freedoms 
Professor Soltau is so deeply concerned to 
preserve. 

R. MILIBAND. 


Agrarian Socialism. S.M. Lipset. University 
of California Press (London, Cambridge 
University Press), 1950. Pp. xvii + 315. 
345. 

Proressor Lipset’s Agrarian Socialism is a 
highly competent study of one of the fascin- 
ating anomalies of North American politics. 
In most parts of the world rural communities 
are the despair of the socialist propagandist ; 
yet the first avowedly socialist to win 
power in America north of the Rio Grande did 
so in the Canadian province of Saskatchewan, 
one of the most homogeneously agrarian areas 
of the continent. Lipset sets out to explain 
this phenomenon and its consequences; he 
relates the rise of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation (C.C.F.) in Saskatchewan 
to the history of Western agrarian protest, 
and to the social and economic setting of 
prairie life. Agrarian Socialism is what its 
sub-title claims: ‘“‘A study in political 
sociology ’’; those who may still be in doubt 
as to what that term means could do no better 
than to consult Lipset’s book. 

Seen in its historical setting the socialist 
victory in Saskatchewan in 1944 is, of course, 
less surprising than it might at first seem. As 
Lipset points out, in North America the 
western farmers and not the industrial workers 
gave the lead in seeking redress for their 
political action. This action has rarely taken 
specifically socialist forms, although it is 
important to remember that in the American 
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Presidential election of 1912, Debs won his 
strongest support in the western states. 
Traditionally, however, western agrarian pro- 
test has taken the form of sporadic crusades 
against the domination of the eastern financiers, 
“the men who farm the farmers’’; To the 
western Canadian farmer especially, the Grain 
Exchange where he was forced to market his 
wheat was “a combine” with “a gambling 
hell thrown in’’. The wild fluctuations in the 
price of wheat helped to prevent the develop- 
ment of a stable social structure. 

In their search for economic stability the 
farmers organized vast co-operative marketing 
schemes and turned eventually to independent 
political action outside the framework of the 
old party system. Both experiments met 
with early frustrations and failures. Co- 
operative marketing suffered a disastrous set- 
back when the bottom fell out of the wheat 
market in the Great Depression. The early 
independent farmers’ political movements 
which had no coherent social philosophy 
(socialist or otherwise), were baffled by the 
responsibilities of power and on _ several 
occasions betrayed by their own leaders. 
Since the mid-1930’s both movements have 
however made striking gains. The Saskatche- 
wan farmers’ co-operative movement is now 
the most powerful economic organization in 
the province, and the C.C.F., which was 
organized in 1933 as a farmer-labour party 
with a moderate socialist programme, has 
administered the affairs of the province with 
considerable success since it won power in 1944. 

The chapter on Ideology and Programme is 
certainly the best analysis so far offered of the 
wedding of socialism and agrarian protest in 
Saskatchewan. Lipset argues that the C.C.F. 
is not a radical movement for change within 
the rural social structure itself. (Indeed he 
shows by quantitative analysis of the leader- 
ship of the party that its leaders were recruited 
primarily from the well-to-do farmers who 
were already prominent in other community 
activities.) Rather, the C.C.F., in Saskatche- 
wan at least (this is not the case elsewhere 
in Canada), is primarily ‘‘ the spokesman of the 
rural community organized on a class basis to 
preserve itself by changing the larger social 
order of which it is a part”. The C.C.F. 
Government has established a number of 
publicly owned industries; it has passed the 
most progressive labour legislation in Canada 
and it has extended welfare services very nearly 
to the limits of provincial finance. But 
after a good deal of early confusion on the 
subject, the C.C.F. has dropped all references 
to nationalization of the land and collective 
farming, and the government has concentrated 
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on securing farm ownership against foreclosure 
by “‘ the eastern financial interests ’’. 

The chapter on “ Bureaucracy and Social 
Change ”’ is provocative but less satisfactory 
than other sections of the book. The author 
is convinced that the conservativism of the 
provincial civil service has blunted the edge 
of the C.C.F.’s radicalism. There is un- 
doubtedly some truth in this contention but 
one is left with the uneasy feeling that Lipset 
has depended for his material here on the 
hearsay evidence of some of the more impetuous 
spirits in the party. Certainly, too, Lipset has 
grossly underestimated the limitation imposed 
by the fact that the C.C.F. government in 
Saskatchewan has ‘had to work within the 
rigid framework of provincial powers. Soci- 
alism within a single country may be a workable 
proposition; socialism within a single pro- 
vince certainly is not. Lipset must know this, 
yet he makes only two casual references to 
this basic limitation on the work of any 
provincial socialist government. This one 
reservation apart, this book is to be highly 
recommended as the most important analysis 
so far attempted of any of the political experi- 
ments of the Great Plains region of North 
America. 

R. T. McKEnziz. 


Productivity and Trade Unions. F. Zweig. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1951. Pp. 240. 
ais. 


Dr. ZwEIG set out to examine the effects of 
trade unions on productivity, and his starting 
point was the study called ‘‘ Are Trade Unions 
Obstructive ?’”’ which John Hilton edited in 
1935. That inquiry collected charges and 
rejoinders on specific practices. Dr. Zweig did 
not find it possible to detach these practices 
from their settings, and he devotes his intro- 
ductory chapters to stating why. In human 
relations, he says, you cannot lift out one factor 
from its setting, and examine its effects as if 
they could be expected to be the same, pro 
tanio, wherever it appears; for the course of 
human affairs is not determined by mechanical 
composition of forces—the interactions are 
complex, and a practice which is restrictive in 
one firm or period may be harmless, or even 
helpful, in another. One could join issue with 
Dr. Zweig on this formulation of principles, 
for he seems to deny the possibility of studies 
which will enable us to predict the conse- 
quences of actions, and would leave us in 
a nescience lighted only by gleams of in- 
tuition in the man on the spot. Surely the 
complexity of interactions is not the same as 
their unpredictability, and the understanding 
which enables the practical man to make 
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improvements is an understanding of the conse- 
quences of actions. But one can agree readily 
that a working practice cannot be appraised 
apart from all the connected attitudes and 
relations which any attempt to change it will 
affect. 

If Dr. Zweig allows himself any generaliza- 
tion, it is that the dominating influence on 
workers’ productivity is the quality of manage- 
ment and especially its ability to develop good 
relations. His inquiry broadened into a survey 
of all that goes to make up the texture and 
mood of industrial relations in the five industries 
he studies. He ignores the bibliography of 
productivity studies, but recounts the main 
facts of technical and human organization in 
each industry, and what the people there have 
told him about these things in his travels like 
a modern Arthur Young among them. He 
has a keen sense of the actual, and a quick 
eye for the local colour of attitudes. His 
book is best considered not as a study in 
productivity, much as a lively, shrewd, and 
informative account of contemporary industrial 
relations, to the literature of which it is a very 
useful addition. E. H. PHerps-Brown. 


Training and Promotion in Nationalized In- 
dustry. Acton Society Trust. Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 138. ros. 6d. 


Tue Acton Society Trust is doing valuable 


pioneer research into various aspects of nation- 
alized industries. The present book has the 
modest aim of unearthing some of the. facts 
about three aspects of personnel policy—train- 
ing programmes and policies, promotion 
methods and policies, and organization of the 
personnel department. The industries cov- 
ered are coal, electricity supply, gas, trans- 
port, and airways. The information given is 
admittedly incomplete and uneven and some 
of it may be soon out of date because of the 
flexible state of the organizations in question. 
The data relates to the position at the end 
of 1950, which is reasonably up-to-date. 

The Trust is right in thinking that the book 
will serve a function, ‘“‘in view of the almost 
total absence of documentation in the field 
concerned ”’. The function is that of a pro- 
visional reference bock for specialists, such as 
officers of the various public corporations 
who should know of each other’s activities, 
but there is not much to interest the student 
or general reader. The presentation is un- 
fortunate, consisting as it does of small wedges 
of generalization and comment interspersed 
between the account of particular schemes. 
One can understand the Trust’s desire to keep 
the present work factual, and to reserve com- 
ment to the fuller work which is promised 
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at a later date; but the details given need 
more in the way of interpretation to make 
them significant, let alone palatable, than the 
mild observations here offered. 

The book thus falls between two stools. A 
fuller work issued at a later date would have 
met better the requirements of detailed refer- 
ence. The intrinsic interest of the subject 
would have been better served by a fuller 
discussion now of the main issues of policy, 
which could be read in conjunction with such 
facts as are available. 

The book indicates that the public cor- 
porations have made fair progress with schemes 
for vocational training, but have done very 
little in other fields. There is a dangerously 
sharp division between the provisions for in- 
dustrial and non-industrial staff, which vitiates 
the application of “‘ promotion ladders ’’ and 
causes resentment (understandable, but basic- 
ally unjustified) about the placing of University 
graduates in administrative posts. Promotion 
policies are also bedevilled by the insistence 
of some unions on rigid rules of seniority. It 
would seem that some attention to “ industrial 
education ’’, education in the wider signifi- 
cance of the job and the problems of the 
industry, is badly needed—although it is 
apparently still widely thought of as a waste 
of time. Many other issues are raised fleet- 
ingly and tantalizingly. This book would 
have been better if its authors had been bolder. 

P. J. O. SELF. 


Patterns of Marviage: A Study of Marriage 
Relationships in the Urban Working Classes. 
E. T. O. Slater and M. Woodside. Cassell. 
I7s. 6d. 


Tuis is a stimulating and untidy sort of book. 
Admiration for the courage, tenacity and flexi- 
bility necessary to carry the project through 
alternates with vexation at the frequent lack 
of rigour in the argument and the dispersal of 
effort over such a wide field of investigation 
that no one topic is thoroughly examined. 
The method of inquiry was to collect marital 
case-histories by personal interview from 
among the soldiers (officers excluded) who came 
as patients to the hospital where the authors 
were working. One group of 100 such histories 
was collected from soldiers hospitalized for 
neurosis; a control group of another 100 
histories was obtained from soldiers in hospital 
for physical ailments, and therefore more or 
less representative of the normal population, 
and comparable with the neurotic group in 
point of age, and social and economic status. 
In every case the interview with the husband 
was followed at a short interval by one with 
the wife, from whom the history of the marriage 
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was independently taken. In addition to 
getting the personal histories of the couple, 
the interviewer gave each husband and wife 
a short psychological test devised to dis- 
criminate between normal and neurotic per- 
sonalities, made a direct assessment of person- 
ality and intelligence, and attempted a rating 
of the happiness of the marriage. This brief 
account of the method indicates sufficiently 
two difficulties : winning sufficient co-operation 
from husband and wife to carry out the double 
interview, and maintaining an accurate 
standard of recording and assessment in the 
complex task of interviewing. Some measure 
of the first problem is provided by the high 
rate of refusal, which necessarily introduces 
unknown biases into the samples. On the 
second problem the authors might surely have 
been more forthcoming. We are not even told 
how the assessment of intelligence was made 
or what scale was used. And it would have 
been helpfulif Mrs. Woodside could haveassured 
her readers that personality assessments made 
on the basis of single interviews are not 
markedly more inaccurate than those made in 
normal social case-work where several inter- 
views and lengthy acquaintance would be usual. 

The aims of the inquiry are nowhere clearly 
defined. The material presented is even wider 
in scope than is suggested by the sub-title of 
the book, including chapters on education, 
occupation, and “ politics, religion and values,” 
whose connection with the theme of marriage is 
hard to discover. But while digressions into 
the advocacy of scientific humanism and better 
vocational guidance thus find a place, there is 
nothing at all to be discovered on some of the 
questions which the authors in their introduc- 
tion say they set out to answer. Nor is it 
easy to see how the method employed could 
have yielded an answer to such questions as 
the relative influence of heredity and environ- 
ment in neurotic illness. 

What then is the value of this hotch-potch 
of information and opinion ? I would say that 
it lies in the vivid glimpses given of the climate 
of opinion concerning marriage and family life 
in urban Britain to-day. How far does the 
romantic ideal have a firm hold on people’s 
minds? What are the attitudes to pre-marital 
intercourse? Is there a contradiction between 
the strong opinions expressed in favour of family 
limitation and the diffidence or carelessness of 
contraceptive practice ? It is difficult to agree 
with all the authors’ conclusions on these and 
other points, but at least a start has been made 
with collecting the evidence, and for this we 
may be grateful to Dr. Slater and Mrs. 
Woodside. 

B. R. HINcHLIFF. 
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The Malthusian Controversy. Kenneth Smith. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Pp. 
vii + 35°. 30s. 
Eugenics: Galion and After. C. P. Blacker. 
Duckworth, 1952. Pp. 341. 25s. 


THESE two new books, taken together, span 
more than one hundred and fifty years of 
population controversy. Malthus, who owed 
much to earlier writers like Montesquieu, 
Steuart and Townsend, captured the mind of a 
generation and identified his name with prin- 
ciples which are still described even by people 
who have never read him as ‘“ Malthusian ’’. 
The fear of a full world and of an empty larder 
has indeed reappeared in twentieth-century 
setting. Francis Galton, although far less well 
known to the reading public, has exerted a 
hidden if not an advertised influence. He was 
the originator of the familiar expression “‘ anti- 
cyclone’; he was among the first to try out 
experiments with blood transfusions ; he played 
an important part in convincing experts that 
finger-prints could be used as a means of 
personal identification ; he helped to inaugurate 
the mathematics of correlation, and he did im- 
portant pioneer work on aptitude testing which 
has been greatly extended sincehisdeath. Born 
in 1822 and living until 1911, Galton’s career 
spans “‘ the serene and fruitful period ’’ after 
the end of the epoch of deepest Malthusian 
gloom, and Dr. Blacker refuses to leave the 
story there. Bringing it up to date—to his 
own period of service on the Royal Commission 
on Population—he reminds us forcibly how 
external circumstances shape not only theories, 
but also the mood in which the theories are 
received. ‘‘ Conditions of law and sentiment ’’, 
as Galton himself called them, have set the 
temper .of controversy and determined the 
range of social purposes and objectives. 

The dogmatism of Malthus contrasts at every 
point with the perpetual passion to experiment 
of Galton. Although Malthus abandoned in 
later life the picturesque and often misleading 
metaphors and paradoxes of the 1798 Essay, 
he never abandoned the food and population 
ratios on which his case depended. ‘ He 

es the threshold of a great contribu- 
tion,”’ says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ but dogma prevents 
him from opening the door.’”’ It was indeed 
the dogmatic simplicity of the ratios and not 
the newness of the ideas themselves which 
ensured the success of the Essay. Yet neither 
the geometrical nor the arithmetical ratio was 
soundly based. The first was a dubious 
hypothesis : the second a sort of hunch, at best 
never fully worked out and only imperfectly 
associated with a theory of diminishing returns 
at worst obvious economic nonsense. To these 
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two ratios and the relationship between them 
Malthus returned time and time again through- 
out his life as to the essentials of a religious 
doctrine... Galton, by contrast, never stopped 
counting, testing and experimenting. His 
mind was as open as Malthus’s mind was 
closed. 

Although Malthus’s conclusions remained 
more or less constant, the actual terms of the 
Malthusian controversy shifted with every new 
addition to the Essay. Malthus had to advance 
and to withdraw, to qualify and to delete, to 
change premises and to re-state statistics. 
‘In 1798 the principle of population threatened 
misery and ruin to a population which did not 
conform to the arithmetical ratio. In 1817 the 
rate of increase had grown and healthiness had 
increased—still in conformity with the same 
principle.’ It is not surprising that Godwin, 
in reply to whom the Essay had first been 
written, came to the conclusion at the end of 
his own verbose reply to Malthus in 1820, that 
“what I have written may be regarded in some 
respects as a book about nothing ”’. 

To some extent the arguments associated 
with the development of eugenics have also 
shifted as the ordered social stability of 
Galton’s order has given way to the storms and 
stresses of political conflict and organized 
violence. The very word eugenics became 
unpopular with writers who saw its principles 
perverted by totalitarian régimes. But how- 
ever much the atmosphere has changed, the 
history of the last fifty years has at least led 
to the refinement of techniques first used by 
Galton, The Malthusian controversy merely 
mystified and prejudiced both the framers of 
social policy and those for whom the policy 
was designed. 

Dr. Smith fails to make the most of the 
controversy, because he has seen it almost 
entirely in terms of books. When he talks of 
social policy as such—for instance the Poor 
Law of 1834-—he is misleading. Malthus was 
the putative rather than the real father of the 
Act of 1834. To understand the fascination 
which his opponents felt for him, it is necessary 
to understand the fabric of English radicalism 
in the early nineteenth century, its different 
elements and its clashing purposes. There is 
still room for research on what use people 
made of the name Malthus in political and 
social controversy—his famous parable of the 
feast, for instance, which Dr. Smith relegates 
to a long footnote—and of the wedges that the 
suspicion of Malthusianism drove between 
different groups of radicals. Dr. Smith does 
much to show the relation between Malthus’s 
view of population and his acceptance of 
poverty as a spur to industry, but the six 
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pages on the application of Malthus’s ideas to 
wages hardly exhaust the question. 

Dr. Blacker gives a somewhat selective but 
always interesting account of Galton’s life 
based largely on Karl Pearson’s biography, but 
when he leaves Galton for the generation after 
him, the book tends to lose coherence and shape: 
One contrast he does make clear. Malthus was 
gloomy and pessimistic: Galton, with quali- 
fications, looked forward optimistically to a 
golden age of thriving families, civic worth, 
quality certificates and finally a eugenic 
utopia, Kantsaywhere, where for no apparent 
reason the citizens had grown oblivious of the 
desire for wealth, for power, for social status 
and for personal honour. Malthus may be 
dogmatic, but it is plausible to argue that 


‘ratios or no ratios he knew more of the social 


system than Galton, who experimented so 
successfully with parts of it. 
Asa Briccs. 


The Habitual Criminal. Dr. Norval Morris. 
Longmans Green & Co. 27s. 6d. 


Tuis is really two books bound in one. The 
first is a learned account of the problem’s 
socio-legal aspects, and a history of the attempts 
which have been made in Britain and in other 
countries of the Commonwealth to cope with 
the habitual criminal by orthodox methods. 
Dr. Morris’s theme in this section is the absence 
of any explicit theory or principle governing 
punishment and the scope which is thus left 
for emotional judgments and fortuitous 
sentencing. He strikes at the root of our 
theoretical dilemma when he criticizes the 
doctrine of imputability necessary for the 
moral justification of punishment. ‘‘ The will 
being free,”’ he writes, ‘‘ the criminal’s offence 
being imputable to him, each offence must be 
regarded as a single event, the result of a 
distinct and individual choice between the 
alternatives of keeping and breaking the law.” 

The facts of his investigation of 32 preventive 
detainees and 270 confirmed recidivists reported 
in the second part emphasize the unhelpfulness 
of this insistence upon individual responsibility 
where quite obviously none exists. The now 
expected picture of an unhappy early life which 
produces the pre-disposition to criminalism, 
combined with the crisis-factor marking the 
actual onset of the criminal cafeer, points the 
need for a new working principle—that of 
treating the gaol-bird as a social-breakdown 
case rather than as someone to be taught a 
lesson or as a danger to society. 

Dr. Morris shows, in fact, that the habitual 
criminal is a quite peculiar social phenomenon. 
He is a nuisance rather than a danger (nearly 
all his offences are against property, and the 
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amount involved is inconsiderable). He is also 
for the most part a pathetic figure, often so 
sick or maimed as to be incapable of existence 
outside some institution ; mostly well-behaved 
in prison but emotionally incapable of sus- 
taining life outside and often making haste to 
commit some fresh crime to get back to his 
State-provided refuge. 

Dr. Morris shows, furthermore, that there is no 
statistical correlation between the severity of 
the prison sentence and its deterrability ; the 
longer sentence did not induce the criminal to 
keep out of trouble for a longer time after his 
release. Nor has corporal punishment deterred 
those addicted to crimes of violence. He even 
suggests that the reckless imposition of prison 
sentences at an early age destroys their 
deterrent quality; it seems anomalous that 
many of these men were scornful of accepting 
public assistance, yet had lost all shame about 
imprisonment. Even though Dr. Morris had 
to rely upon very incomplete records for his 
data, the evidence which he adduces is com- 
pellingly in favour of a new social approach 
to the criminal. It is possibly due to his own 
legal training that he seems sometimes to 
think more in terms of improving*the tech- 
niques of sentencing rather than those of 
rehabilitation. 

Perhaps at some future date the second part 
of his book will be published separately in 
order that it may reach the wider public it 
deserves. It is a thought-provoking, and to 
those who have a social conscience, a moving 
and a disturbing document. The statistics and 
other facts which it contains are also presented 
with admirable clarity and terseness; its 
conclusions are unexaggerated and judicious. 
It is a fine example of a piece of social research 
fulfilling a social purpose. 

D. H. Storr. 


Law and Social Change in Contemporary Britain. 


W. Friedmann, LL.D.(Lond.), Dr. Jur. 
(Berlin), LL.M.(Melbourne), of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Professor of 
Law, University of Toronto; with a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Denning, 
one of the Lords Justices of H.M.’s Court 
of Appeal in England. Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1951. Pp. xxiv + 322. 37s. 6d. 


StncE Dicey published his classic Law and 
Opinion in England during the Nineteenth 
Century there has hitherto been no co-ordinated 
attempt to re-assess the effect of a changing 
public opinion and social policy on our legal 
system. Such a re-assessment was long over- 
due. Great as were the social changes during 
Dicey’s nineteenth century, the half century 
since he wrote has seen changes even more 
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fundamental and these have inevitably been 
reflected in the law. The innate conservatism 
of the legal profession tends to disguise the 
extent of these changes; the English lawyer 
is reluctant to swallow his medicine unless it 
comes out of the old bottle, but even he is 
beginning to be conscious that the mixture has 
ceased to be as before. It was time that some- 
one analysed the contents. 

This, then, is the task that Professor Fried- 
mann has set himself; to assess the changes 
in the more fundamental legal principles, 
methods, and thinking brought about by recent 
developments in the social environment of the 
law. To accomplish this task successfully 
demands unusual qualifications. Only a lawyer 
could do it, but not if he was a lawyer only, 
and certainly not if he was only an English 
lawyer. Fortunately Professor Friedmann is 
familiar with several legal systems and with 
the other social sciences, and he is therefore 
exceptionally well-equipped. Even he does 
not claim to have covered the whole field 
suggested by the title of his book; to do so 
would demand the omniscience of a modern 
Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci rolled into one, 
and Professor Friedmann is not that super-man 
—neither was Dicey. Hence the book is, as 
he says in his Introduction, ‘a preliminary 
and incomplete attempt to analyse problems 
which range over the whole field of juris- 
prudence ’’—and, he might have added, over 
other fields also. There are omissions—the 
most conspicuous is of Family and Matrimonial 
Law—but within the limits that Professor 
Friedmann has set himself his analysis is 
brilliantly “illuminating and stimulating. 

Nor are these limits narrow. Property, 
Contract, Tort, Freedom of Trade and Public 
Policy,-Criminal Law, Trusts and Corporations, 
Public Law, Statutory Interpretation, the 
Privileges of the Crown, and the Rule of Law 
are some of the topics examined in the light 
of the Planned Welfare State. To cover so 
much ground necessarily involves generalizing, 
but an attempt to diagnose general trends is 
precisely what is needed in a book of this sort. 
The danger is that the generalizations might 
sink to the level of vague platitudes or high- 
sounding but meaningless clichés. It is the 
great strength of Professor Friedmann’s work 
that this danger is always studiously avoided ; 
in the great tradition of Maine, Dicey and 
Maitland he is able to see the whole wood and 
not just individual trees, but it is a real wood 
firmly rooted in the ground and not a mirage. 

The result is a work which, unlike most law 
books, can be unhesitatingly recommended as 
intelligible and interesting to non-legal readers. 
Indeed, to describe it as a law book is perhaps 
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misleading ; it has at least equal claims to be 
considered as a contribution to Sociology, and, 
as such, it shouid appeal to readers of this 
Journal. We lawyers are apt to talk glibly 
about the need for “‘ a sociological approach ”’ 
to legal problems and law teaching, and to 
regret the gulf which separates us from workers 
in the other social sciences. We rarely do 
much about it, but we may claim that one of 
our number has, at last, done something. It 
is to be hoped that there will be a two-way 
traffic across the bridge which he has erected 
and that those on the other bank may be 
encouraged to build further bridges from their 
side. 
L. C. B. Gower. 


Current Legal Problems 1951. Ed. by Keeton 
and Schwarzenberger. Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd., London. Pp. vii + 428. {£2 5s. 


THE volume of Current Legal Problems has 
gradually grown to its 1951 proportions of 
more than 400 pages. Some of the lectures 
printed are clearly now enlargements of the 
lectures actually delivered, a development wel- 
come from the lawyer’s viewpoint though per- 
haps the increase in the technical mass must 
appear a disadvantage to the lay reader. 

Many of the lectures this time are of a purely 
technical character: Prof. Keeton’s “‘ Trusts 
in the Conflict of Laws ’’, Prof. Goodhart’s and 
Mr. Powell’s discussion of limited aspects of 
legal causation in English and Roman Law, and 
“ Malice and Wilfulness in Statutory Offences ” 
by Mr. J. L. J. Edwards. Then, again, there 
is Dr. Webber’s summation of developments 
in the doctrine of contractual frustration since 
the war for the assistance of lay readers; one 
ought perhaps to interpolate the caution that 
Dr. Webber’s welcome though unoriginal 
assertion of the “‘ true”’ basis of the doctrine 
of frustration has unfortunately been blown 
up by the House of Lords in its reversal of 
the Court of Appeal Decision in the British 
Movietonews Case (1951), which, at the C.A. 
level, Dr. Webber amply considers; and 
again, Mr. Ivamy’s treatment of estate agents’ 
duties and contracts is conceived entirely on a 
narrowly analytical plane and says nothing, 
for example, of the problem of the unequal 
power relation between estate agents and their 
unorganized clients. 

But the remaining lectures do possess a wider 
interest. The most important of these is 
Prof. Glanville Williams’ ‘‘ The Aims of the 
Law of Tort’’. The object of this lecture was 
to state and weigh the policy-motives and 
purposes that underly the diverse and complex 
rules relating to civil injuries in England. In 
turn, the theories of appeasement, justice, 
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deterrence and compensation are submitted 
to critical discussion, and perhaps the most 
striking feature of the lecture is the mass of 
concrete evidence from the law that Prof. 
Williams is able to bring to bear upon the 
question of the validity of those theories. The 
influence on legal thinking of Vaihinger’s 
“ Philosophy of ‘ As If’ ’’ may be seen in the 
discussion towards the end of whether the 
law of negligence is not “ simply a legal fiction 
on a grand scale”’; and the lecture concludes 


‘with some suggestive remarks regarding the 


way in which the private law of tort is. 
with the relevant provisions of public law. 

Another lecture from the distinguished pen 
of Sir Cecil Carr traces one of the least known 
of the inglorious chapters of the nineteenth 
century, namely, the half century and more it 
then took to rationalize the “‘ Mechanics of 
Law-Making ’’, that is to say, to inject some 
common sense, like the use of punctuation and 
sections, into the drafting of statutes. Four 
lectures are concerned with public international 
law. The first two by Dr. Schwarzenberger 
and Dr. Cheng consider the formulation of 
international legal principles and rules by the 
International Court. Both writers show them- 
selves acutely aware that the effective estab- 
lishment of the principles they discuss in the 
international order depends upon forces outside 
the control of international lawyers. The 
second two are of a somewhat technical char- 
acter. Mr. Leslie Green discusses the rules— 
such as they are—regulating the exploitation 
of the sea-beds adjacent to national coasts, 
while Mr. D. C Holland is driven to the con- 
clusion that in the law of diplomatic immunity 
international expediency predominates over the 
principle of equality before the law. 

Of all border-lines between law and the 
social sciences, that between family law and 
the corresponding disciplines in sociology is 
one of the loamiest. A lucid, legal view of 
current developments in the substance, prac- 
tice and procedure of divorce law is provided 
by Mr. Dennis Lioyd. Important aspects 
referred to are the “‘ signs that the courts are 
beginning to emphasize that divorce is not 
merely a form of punishment inflicted upon 
the guilty, but that it may also serve the more 
fundamental purpose of relieving the inno- 
cent’, and again, the suggested reform that 
divorces be granted after seven years’ voluntary 
separation, which will probably become a con- 
troversy centre arising out of any new Royal 
Commission report on divorce, as being, from 
the older-fashioned viewpoint, the “ thin end 
of the wedge ” on the devil’s way to divorce 
by consent. Also mentioned are the children. 
Lay readers interested in legal norms should 
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look at Mr. E. H. Scamell’s ‘‘ The Standards 
of the Ordinary Man in English Law”. It 
deals, in a somewhat elementary’ way, with 
the working models, like the “‘ reasonable 
man ”’ and “ prudent man of husiness ”’, which 
the judiciary is compelled to employ in estab- 
lishing practical standards of behaviour. 

The final three public law lectures differ in 
approach. That by Mr. R. C. FitzGerald can- 
not be judged alone, as it stands. It must be 
read in conjunction with the learned author’s 
other writings to which he refers, to be seen as 
part of a concerted attack against the dangers 
of an over-mighty administration. The present 
lecture is a lively polemic against ‘‘ New Town 
Planners ’’ which is perhaps too unsympa- 
thetic with their aims and achievements. 
Some telling points, however, are made: wit- 
ness the statement which events have charged 
with some irony: ‘‘ The Minister has power 
to remove a member of a development cor- 
poration from his office, . . ., if the Minister 
is satisfied that such member is unable or unfit 
to discharge the functions of a member, or is 
unsuitable to continue as a member. The 
existence of this power of dismissal could easily 
result in the members of a development cor- 
poration not being of the right type from the 
point of view of the community’’ (p. 361). 
The lectures of Dr. Schwartz on “ The U.S. 
Supreme Court and Administrative Law ”’ and 
Professor Friedmann on “Public Law 
Problems in Recent English Decisions’ are 
more concrete in character. Both come to 
grips with the detailed legal processes in 
administrative action, out of a consideration 
of which alone can sound principles of admin- 
istrative adjudication be evolved. 

C. GRUNFELD. 


Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Politique, ou 
de la richesse dans ses vapports avec la 
population. J-C-L. Simonde de Sismondi. 
Edited by George Sotiroff. Volume I, 
Pp. 345. Edition Jeheber, Geneva and 
Paris, 1951. 


It is difficult to review half a book, especially 
one which was originally published as a single 
_ work, embodying a continuous argument. 
Sismondi’s New Principles first appeared in 
1819, and was reissued in a considerably revised 
version in 1827; but, constantly though the 
book has been quoted and referred to, it seems 
never to have been reprinted until now in 
French. A German translation has been 
published and the introductory section has 
been translated into English; but Sismondi, 
as an economist, is much more quoted than 
read. This is a pity; for he writes extremely 
well and his was the first attempt to formulate 
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an economic theory based largely on Adam 
Smith but in sharp dissent from the views of 
Smith’s successors, especially Ricardo, of whose 
theory of economic rent this volume contains a 
very pertinent criticism. 

Sismondi’s first work on economic theory, 
La Richesse, appeared in 1803, and was in the 
main an exposition of Adam Smith’s doctrines, 
with strong emphasis on the virtues of the 
laissez-faire system which he was later to 
attack. His change of attitude was brought 
about largely by a visit to England shortly 
after the end of the Napoleonic Wars. He 
had been in England before, as a young man, 
in 1793; and on his return he was appalled 
by what he saw of the conditions of the in- 
dustrial workers under the developing factory 
system and also by the effects of the Poor Law 
under the Speenhamland system. Remaining 
a strong advocate of the freedom of inter- 
national trade and a vigorous opponent of 
monopoly and of the aristocratic land system, 
he came to the conclusion that State inter. 
vention was necessary in order to ensure for 
the worker a fair living wage and a minimum 
of social security; and he strongly attacked 
those who represented Economics as an exact 
science, resting on inexorable laws with which 
States should on no account attempt to inter- 
fere. Insisting that the national fortune ought 
to be so managed as to promote the greatest 
possible happiness of the people, he repudiated 
the notion that the maximization of production 
could be taken by the economist as a sufficient 
end. It was the State’s business, he urged, to 
promote by its laws a wide distribution of 
wealth and income, even if this might result 
in a smaller total output. Indeed, writing 
during the troubled years after 1815, he was 
haunted by the fear.of industrial over-pro- 
duction, and rejected ‘the doctrine, known as 
Say’s law of markets (théorie des débouchés), 
that every act of production generated its own 
market by giving rise to the income which 
enabled the product to find a buyer. As 
against this view, he held that the amount of 
purchasing power depended on the amount of 
circulating capital available for employing 
labour. This unorthodoxy caused his work 
to be long disregarded except among economic 
heretics; and indeed he never arrived at a 
satisfactory formulation of his own view. 

Sismondi’s long residence in Italy and France 
had made him a keen advocate of peasant 
economy. He paid high tribute to the skill 
and energy with which the French peasants 
had used the land after 1789; and he thought 
very highly of certain forms of the métayer 
system as practised in parts of Italy and 
Switzerland. He attacked the system of large 
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landed estates as leading to gross under-use 
of the land and to starvation of it in respect 
of capital improvements. On similar gtounds 
he attacked tenant farming, insisting on the 
need to give the cultivator full security of 
tenure in order to encourage permanent 
improvements. He also inveighed against the 
evils of primogeniture as leading to under- 
investment, and maintained that under a 
peasant system, with estates divided equally 
among the children, there was always found a 
natural restraint on the size of families to 
prevent undue division of holdings. 

Sismondi was a strong believer in the need 
for checks on the undue increase of population, 
and at one period advocated legal restrictions 
on procreation by those unable to show means 
of supporting their offspring. But in the main 
he put his reliance on a balanced economic 
system, based on a strong peasantry and on 
measures to prevent undue growth of specu- 
lative industrial undertakings. 

Most of these aspects of his social doctrine 
appear in the present volume, though some of 
them—e.g. his views on population—are more 
fully expounded in the later part of the work. 
His views are often rather crude; but he 
deserves great credit for having so early under- 
stood the limitations of the classical Political 
Economy, and for his insistence on the un- 
reality of many of its abstractions. Marx, 
though he dismissed Sismondi as a /petit- 
bourgeois economist, made much use of his 
writings, which have always been a quarry for 
socialistic writers. Sismondi was no Socialist : 
he had a fervent belief in the virtues of private 
enterprise and individual ownership, and his 
proposals for State intervention were designed 
only to provide a legal framework within 
which these things would work out fairly as 
between rich and poor. His ideal was the 
peasant, owning his own land or at the least 
enjoying full security of tenure, including the 
right to transmit his improvements to his heirs. 
In his practical economic proposals he was 
usually cautious and moderate ; but his attack 
on the economic doctrines fashionable in his 
own day caused his work to fall into a neglect 
which has continued much too long. 

It should be added that the present reissue 
is an admirable piece of printing, following the 
text of the revised second edition. Volume II 
is to follow. G. D. H. Core. 


The Law of Freedom as the Remedy for War and 
Poverty. Emil Korner. With an intro- 
duction by Dr. Alfred Amonn. Williams 
and Norgate, London, 1951. 2 vols. 
Pp. xxiii + 562, 663. 2rs. each volume. 


THIs massive and learned work is an un- 
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orthodox plea for extreme J/aisses-faire. Mr. 
Korner is not of the company of Roepke, 
Hayek and v. Mises, whose views he castigates 
only slightly less severely than those of 
G. D. H. Cole, Joan Robinson and Keynes, 
the chief villains. (Adam Smith, Max Stirner 
and Spinoza are his heroes.) Mr. Korner 
proposes certain institutional reforms which 
would allow the free play of egoism to promote 
maximum happiness, full employment, justice 
and world peace, as well as ‘‘ numerous other 
postulates of an economic, social, ethical and 
political nature ’’ (p. 1). 

The first volume is concerned largely with 
philosophical and psychological foundations, 
the second with economic theory (including 
a rehabilitation of the labour theory of value) 
and economic policy. Mr. Korner’s reforms 
comprise a ‘‘ World State’, the reduction of 
working time as the simple remedy for un- 
employment, and, oddly enough, free exchange 
rates. He argues as vigorously against anti- 
cartel legislation and the gold standard as 
against monetary or fiscal policy. 

Korner’s recommendations hinge upon his 
view of democracy and freedom. ‘‘ What 
you would not have done to you, never to 
another do, and do not allow to be done to 
anyone else.”” This rule ought to govern the 
legal framework. Thus interpreted, Korner 
accepts Bentham’s principle of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Unfor- 
tunately, Korner’s rule is no guide to the 
kind of society which he desires. The most 
violent and repressive actions may be done 
in such a way that the perpetrators (e.g. revo- 
lutionary or hangman) are perfectly willing 
to suffer the same fate (expropriation, execu- 
tion) if they had been in the situation of the 
victims (capitalists, murderers). 

In another passage Korner argues, indeed, 
that nobody should, as far as possible, be 
harmed by any measure. But this amounts 
to an entirely unwarranted sanction of the 
status quo. Moreover, he recognizes at once 
that it is impossible to harm nobody whenever 
decisions are “indivisible”, ie. when not 
everybody can be pleased. Then, he believes, 
the majority ought to decide. But he thereby 
commits a sin which he pillories at great 
length in another connection: submission to 
what he calls the “Holy Average’’. The 
“* Greatest Happiness per Head ’’ may involve 
great misery for some. 

Korner’s position could only conceivably 
make sense if one believes in a fundamental 
harmony of interests. Conflicts are then the 
result of ignorance, and enlightened egoism 
inevitably produces maximum piness. 

The range of authorities quoted in this 
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painstaking work (chapter 1 begins with a 
quotation from Spinoza and the volume ends 
characteristically with Romans xii. 1-2) is 
formidable. Professor Cole’s views on state 
intervention in industry are refuted by an 
Alice in Wonderland version from the ‘“ Mis- 
cellany ’’ column of the Manchester Guardian 
(p. 472), Marshall is refuted by Thomas Aquinas 
(p. 535), Keynes with the Bible, and the 
nationalization of the railways is dismissed 
with a remark of Goethe’s to Eckermann 
(p. 152). 

The reader who is not crushed by this weight 
of authority will benefit if Mr. Korner’s 
reflections force him to rethink the postulate 
of freedom about which there is much con- 
fusion in economic thought. Abstractions 
such as the “nation’’, the “‘state’”’, the 
“consumer ’’, etc., present essentially index 
number problems. The abstraction of the 
collective conceals the fate of its concrete 
members. But Korner’s treatment is unsatis- 
factory, first, because he himself falls a victim 
to an index number fallacy or, as he would 
put it, worships at the shrine of the ‘“ Holy 
Average.’’ Since complete and (within the in- 
stitutional set-up) automatic harmony does not 
exist, one man’s freedom is another’s restric- 
tion. Korner’s /aissez-faire state therefore 
fails to protect ‘‘ every member of the society 
from the injustices or oppression of every other 
member of it’’ (Adam Smith, quoted with 
approval by Korner) ; second, because he fails 
to understand what Keynes said; third, be- 
cause he equates state interference in economic 
matters with totalitarianism without citing a 
single historical instance in which the former 
led to the latter. 

PauL STREETEN. 


Introduction to Statistical Method. B. C 
Brookes and W. F. L. Dick. Heinemann’ 
London, 1951. 2Is. 


A STRONG case can be argued, as was shown in 
the Royal Statistical Society’s recent report on 
The Teaching of Statistics in Schools, for in- 
cluding a certain amount of statistical edu- 
cation in the school curriculum. This does not 
mean that there must be a new school subject, 
statistics, but rather that something of the 
statistical approach should be used in teaching, 
say, biology, economics, physics and geo- 
graphy. In fact, a good number of schools 
are teaching statistics and several of the 
examination bodies have papers on it in their 
General Certificate of Education examinations. 

Introduction to Statistical Method was written 
partly with the school curriculum in mind and 
it is no insult to the intelligence of students of 


the social sciences to say that this makes it a 
very suitable book forthem. The point is that 


.the authors have given an unusual amount of 


attention, and with equally unusual success, 
to the explanation of the basic ideas underlying 
statistical methods. These ideas are neither as 
difficult nor as sophisticated as some authors 
would have us believe and it is a sound principle 
that, wherever possible, the ideas should be 
understood before the methods are learnt. 

Much trouble and harm arises in the social 

sciences from the use of statistical techniques 

by people who have not fully understood the 
ideas on which they are based. 

Statistics is of course not everybody’s sub- 
ject and there are no doubt students who 
genuinely find the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing even the simplest parts of it. There 
are also certainiy those who exhibit something 
amounting almost to pride in their incapacity 
for statistics, the implication perhaps being 
that the subject is foreign to the essentially 
artistic mind. It is a serious matter, at any 
rate, that many students resign themselves to 
not understanding the subject and conse- 
quently erect a barrier against learning it 
successfully. The relevance of these remarks 
here is that there is now no shortage of good, 
elementary textbooks and that the book under 
review, for instance, introduces statistical 
method so pleasantly and gently, and is so full 
of good examples, illustrations and exercises 
that any student who does not come to it with 
too settled an antagonism should profit from 
and enjoy its study. 

The contents of the book follow familiar 
lines. More should have been said of sample 
surveys and it might have been worthwhile to 
demonstrate, rather than just to mention, the 
analysis of variance in the chapter on “ Plan- 
ning of Statistical Experiments ’’. 

C. A. Moszr. 

Yearbook on Human Rights for 1949. United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York, 1951. 
Pp. xvi + 421. 37s. 6d. 

Freedom of Information (Volumes I and II). 
United Nations’ Department of Social 
Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 1950, 1951. 
Pp. xii + 271, ix + 216. 25s. each volume. 


In the Yearbook for 1949 (belatedly pub- 
lished in 1951) sixty-five countries are repre- 
sented; sixteen are not members of the 
United Nations. The first and largest part 
of the book contains extracts from the con- 
stitutions and legislative enactments promul- 
gated in individual countries during the year. 
Here students of comparative law and govern- 
ment will find a good deal of information that 
is conveniently collated; for example, the 
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relevant extracts from the new constitutions 
of Argentina, the Federal German Republic, 
Hungary, India and Indonesia are set out. 
But what is more important than constitutional 
law in this field is constitutional usage; and 
in the absence of information about the 
practical operation of formal guarantees of 
fundamental rights, experience suggests that 
it is prudent to regard them with scepticism. 
One need not be a Podsnap to observe with 
relish that the United Kingdom’s main con- 
tribution to the 1949 Yearbook is a learned 
article on the Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

Other parts of the Yearbook deal with basic 
laws on human rights in trust territories and 
other non-self-governing territories, inter- 
national agreements concerning human rights, 
and the activities of the United Nations in 
relation to the furtherance of human rights. 
This last part includes a résumé of the pro- 
ceedings of the Trusteeship Council, from 
which the United Kingdom in its capacity 
as an Administering Authority received some 
unsolicited advice. 

If it is clearly recognized that the Yearbook 
gives no reliable indication whether the tide 
of freedom is advancing or receding in any 


Nationalized Indusiry—The Future of the 
Unions. Acton Society Trust. 2s. 


THis pamphlet is the latest of an excellent 
series of studies of various troublesome aspects 
of the nationalized industries, prepared by 
an independent research body, the Acton 
Trust. The authors point out that nationaliza- 
tion has presented to the unions an unforeseen 
challenge, the implications of which are still 
only dimly perceived. Because trade unions 
have been given an opportunity to make their 
voices heard in the running of these industries 
a different kind of relationship is required 
between unions and management, union 
officials and rank and file members, and union 
and union. ‘ Theprincipal challenge with which 
the unions are faced is therefore to make this 
adjustment, for if they fail to do so, their status 
and influence may be seriously diminished.” 

The authors have confined their study to 
emphasizing the problems and have wisely 
refrained from attempting to blue print for the 
unions a plan to overcome them. These are 
complex problems which will not be solved 
by a single prescription, but it is vitally 
important that the leaders of the unions should 


individual country, its publication can be said 
to be fully justified by the wealth of docu- 
mentary material that it provides. (How 
far, if at all, this publicity acts as a spur to 
the laggards is a matter for conjecture.) Some, 
no doubt, will also welcome the publication 
by the United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs, of two large volumes on Freedom of 
Information, but the present reviewer is not 
among them, The first volume consists of the 
replies by thirty-three governments to an 
elaborate questionnaire, covering the col- 
lection, transmission and publication of news 
and the ownership of media of information ; 
the second deals mainly with legal and con- 
stitutional provisions relating to the press, 
the cinema and broadcasting. The volumes 
are awkwardly arranged, and most of the 
information supplied seems too diffuse and 
too imprecise to be of real practical value to 
anybody. They may perhaps serve as a 
starting-point for specialized studies by in- 
dividual authors, but to most readers they 
are likely to appear a conspicuous example 
of misguided effort. 
S. A. DE SMITH. 


Notes 


realize they have a°duty to their members 
and the public to take immediate steps to 
study them. Outside institutions such as the 
universities and other research organizations 
can be of help, but fundamentally this is a 
problem of union organization and is another 
exposure of the failure of British trade unions 
to employ adequate research assistance. 
Understanding the nature of the problems, as 
the pamphlet points out, is only the first of 
the tasks which face the unions, and it must 
be followed by courageous decisions and a 
vigorous programme of education to spread 
understanding at all levels of their organisa- 
tions. If they saw that every active member 
received a copy of this pamphlet it would be 
welcome evidence that the unions appreciated 
the seriousness of their situation. 
B.C. R. 


Lo que se espera de la Profesiologia. José 
Mallart. Revista de Psicologia general y 
aplicada, Madrid, 1948. Pp. 34. 


Tue clumsy term profesiology embraces the 
studies of job-analysis and industrial psycho- 
logy now claiming increasing attention in 
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Europe and the United States. In this essay 
Mallart outlines the need for a comprehensive 
and internationally agreed terminology for all 
occupations. He offers an elaborate classifica- 
tion of jobs, with an analysis of subjective 
and objective criteria, and lists human capaci- 
ties according to sex. Several possible lines 
of investigation are suggested for profesiology : 
studies of occupational boredom and its rela- 
tion to industrial unrest ; future demands for 
particular types of specialized worker; the 
effect of factors exogenous to the economy on 
the distribution of age and sex in various 
professions. The author recognizes that a 
comprehensive profesiology would involve the 
co-operation of lawyers, economists and politi- 
cal scientists as well as sociologists. 
B. R. W. 


Por una seguridad social active. José Mallart. 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos. Madrid, 
1949. Pp. 18. 

THIs pamphlet sets out to broaden the con- 

cept of social security and this is the signifi- 

cance of the word “active” in its title. 


Scientific management of industry is advocated 
to help the worker find the job which suits 
him best, and so prevent frustration and 
consequent waste of energy which results when 
the worker is not placed in a job for which 


he is really suited. Prevention of illness and 
accidents should be complemented by a more 
positive aspect of social security. Improve- 
ment of working conditions, hygiene, improved 
places of work, and psychological well-being 
and even the prospects for co-partnership 
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(promoted in Spain by the Jurados de Em- 
presa), are all briefly considered. At a higher 
level regulation of investment and consumption 
{though not to the exclusion of individual 
initiative), and avoidance of oscillatory fluctua- 
tions of the economy are essentials of social 
security as Mallart defines it. 
B. R. W. 


Human Blood Groups and Inheritance. 
a forward by R. R. Race.) 
Lawler and L. J. Lawler. 
1951. 3s. 6d. 


(With 
Sylvia D. 
Heinneman, 


A SHORT and up-to-date account of what is 
known of blood groups, their inheritance, and 
their significance in the study of human 
biology should be of great use to social scientists 
who must frequently meet biological material 
based on such knowledge. It is possible to 
recommend the present short book as filling 
much but not all of this need. 

The expository and technical chapters are 
excellent but the account in Chapter VII of 
the National Blood Transfusion Service leaves 
out many of the things which the student of 
social administration would most like to know. 
Blood Groups and Biology (Chapter VIII) is 
more useful, but the anthropological material 
is covered extremely briefly, and the crimino- 
logical and parental relevance of these subjects 
is not completely displayed. Nevertheless, in 
so small a compass, the basic biological in- 
formation is nowhere so clearly and adequately 
available. 

G. S. B. 
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